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IN THE WOODS. 


The North winds. blow with a promise 
of show 
And gray is the Autumn sky, 
But merry and warm through the 
woods we go, 
Neddy and Babs and I. 


Babs is wrapped in her scarlet shawl 
And snug in her basket chair, 
And Daddies of course don’t matter 
at all, 
And Neddy’s all right in his hair. 


Neddy that walks with the stately 
stride 
Of a race that has carried kings, 
Taking the Babs for a “booful ride” 
That she wouldn’t exchange for 
wings! 


We follow the path through the copses 
brown 
Where the shadows hide like thieves, 
And the sound we hear like a silken 
gown 
Is Neddy’s hoofs in the leaves. 


The bracken is bronze and white and 
gold, 
The mosses are wet and green, 
The drops that the bending fern-fronds 
hold 
Are the pearliest ever seen. 


Fluttering down comes a red, red leaf; 
Perhaps from the big beech-tree 

A fairy is dropping her handkerchief 
To Neddy and Babs and me! 


And now we stop while the dead leaves 
stir 
And a step so light goes by 
That it might be a pheasant under the 
fir 
Or a raindrop out of the sky! 


And now we stand while a red-brown 
head 
Plays hide-and-seek with three— 
A squirrel trying te trick old Ned 
And baffle my Babbs and me! 


But the sun is gone, and the shadows 


creep, 
And the gold lights flicker and flee; 











In the Woods. — Song. 





And Daddies must work and Neddies 
sleep 
And Babses take their tea. 


So we wave one hand to the darkening 
firs, 
And one to the sunset sky, 
And home we go—my hand in hers— 
Neddy. and Babs, and I. 
Will H. Ogilvie. 
The Westminster Gazette. 





SONNET IN AUTUMN. 
Hark! through the tree-tops comes a 
Tustling sound 
That sets my strained and anxious 
heart athrill 
With its intensity, and louder still, 


Till thud! upon the bosom of the 
ground; 

Sudden I spring and cast an eye 
-around, 


And overlook the margin of the hill, 

And through the inner shades and 
gloom that fill 

The hollow valley to the deep profound. 

Nothing! Far off the Janguid shepherd 


bends 

To summon up his flocks, the laboring 
swain 

Toils in the furrow and the shadows 
stand. 

What then? A chestnut fell: the fall 
portends 

Summer's o‘erhasty death, September’s 
wane, 

And Winter waiting to possess the 
land. 


Alfred Williams. 





SONG. 


The world is young to-day: 
Forget the gods are old, 
Forget the years of gold 

When all the months were May. 


A little flower of Love 
Is ours, without a root, 
Without the end of fruit, 
Yet—take the scent thereof. 


There may be hope above, 
There may be rest, beneath; 
We see them not, but Death 

Is palpable—and Love. 

Digby Mackworth Dolben. 
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STRIKES. 


A year of unparalleled industrial 
strife has just concluded. We are 
warned that 1912 may plunge us into 
conflicts waged on a wider scale, and 
with increasing bitterness. And the 
bewildered public, threatened suddenly, 
as by the opening of volcanic fissures, 
asks whence these “upheavals,” these 
“risings of labor,” this “extraordinary 
wave of discontent and violence” roll- 
ing through the country? Last June a 
strike broke out in Southampton. 
Strikes have broken out constantly, in 
all industries, for the last fifty years. 
Southampton, surely, was but follow- 
ing the familiar precedent. But this 
south-coast seamen’s’ strike ran 
through the seaports of England, and 
passed on to the transport workers of 
the inland cities, with the contagious 
quickness of conflagration. In August 
the country was. a-flame with indus- 
trial discord. Communications were 
held up, food supplies ceased, traffic 
was regulated by “passes” issued by 
strike committees, railway stations 
were occupied by troops carrying ball 
cartridge, the man in the street found 
the stable security of his life vanishing 
ina moment. What had happened? 

If we compare the events of the past 
summer with the industrial propa- 
ganda carried on for the last year or 
two in England, and with recent indus- 
trial outbreaks in France, Sweden, 
Italy, America, Australia, and other 
countries, we shall see that this has 
happened. The English working man 
has now, for the first time in his his- 
tory, been thoroughly taught the prin- 
ciples of the new Continental Trade- 
Unionism—the Syndicalist principle of 
the multiplied strike, the sympathetic 
strike, and the culminating general 
strike. Having learnt these principles 
he has proceeded to translate them into 
direct action. The extent of the Syn- 


dicalist rising in England last year may 
be rapidly summarized. First came 
the multiplied strike. In the two 
months of June and July one hundred 
and two trade conflicts broke out; that 
is at the rate of over two per day. To 
the opening strike of the Southampton 
and other seamen in June (prefaced by 
a conference at which delegates from 
Continental ports were present), sixty- 
six further strikes were added by the 
end of July. The figures for the same 
month in the previous year show a to- 
tal of fourteen... These _ sixty-six 
strikes, together with the June con- 
flicts still proceeding, involved in all 
111,783 transport workers throughout 
the United Kingdom; 1,895 miners in 
South Wales, and 6,417 miners in Man- 
chester and Rotherham; 1,120 men in 
the building trade in Nottingham; 1,474 
men in iron and steel works near 
Flint; 1,488 men in the engineering and 
shipbuilding trades at Lincoln and 
West Hartlepool; 1,093 textile workers 
in Derby; 500 workers in the Potteries; 
401 millers in York; 197 chemical 
workers in Newcastle. By June 28th 
all the Atlantic liners at Liverpool 
were without crews, and food supplies 
were stopped at Hull. In the latter 
place rioting broke out, and Metropol- 
itan police were dispatched thither, to 
Cardiff, and to Manchester. Rioting 
broke out also at Cardiff, where food 
became scarce, prices rose, and con- 
flicts with the police were numerous. 
In August one hundred further strikes 
began; and in this month, and in Sep- 
tember, the sympathetic strike ap- 
peared. The trade of London was 
partially paralyzed. There was a 
shortage of meat and vegetables at 
Smithfield and at Covent Garden, lim- 
ited supplies being got through under 


- _ weaned of Trade Labor Gazette,” August, 
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police escort. By August 10th Lon- 
don was “face to face with a food fam- 
ine.” An extensive rise in prices en- 
sued. Two days later the centre of 
disturbance shifted to Liverpool. A 
lock-out of 70,000 dockers was an- 
swered by a strike of all transport 
workers. A brigade of infantry and 
two regiments of cavalry were moved 
into the city. Four warships were or- 
dered to the Mersey.  Incendiarism, 
famine, and pestilence threatened the 
premier seaport of the Empire. By 
August 17th Liverpool was under the 
reign of anarchy. Then, on August 
18th the great railway strike, dislocat- 
ing the communications of the entire 
country, was declared. Manchester, 
Leeds, and Bradford were isolated; at- 
tempted wrecking on the lines was dis- 
covered at Sheffield, York, and New- 
castle; collisions between the people 
and the police and troops occurred at 
Derby, Bradford, Sheffield, Rother- 
ham, Bristol, and Llanelly. In many 
places food prices rose. And during 
the night of August 17th 12,500 troops 
of all arms were poured into London, 
as fast as the trains of the one line re- 
maining loyal to the State, the Lon- 
don and South Western, could bring 
them. It was announced on the morn- 
ing of the 18th that “practically every 
regiment stationed in Great Britain 
has now been mobilized at full 
strength, with every unit equipped un- 
der service conditions.” It is esti- 
mated that 373,615 workmen were out 
on strike during August. By the end 
of the month England had learnt the 
nature of the multiplied strike, and of 
the sympathetic strike; and the country 
had come within measurable distance 
of the third member of the trilogy of 
Syndicalism, the general strike. 

And what of the economic, social, 
and moral results of this epidemic of 
conflict? The workers gained, in the 
majority of cases, increase of wages 
and relief in the hours of labor. But 
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at what cost? During June and July 
the loss to the wage-earners of the 
country amounted to over two million 
working days. In July, 189,108 work- 
ing men and women had withdrawn 
their labor. In August a further 180,- 
000 workmen were involved, with a 
further loss of another two million 
working days. In August; moreover, 
the disputes already disorganizing the 
railways and the transport trades were 
reacting on many industries, and pro- 
ducing unemployment. Thus _ the 
transport strikes injured the miners, 
the cotton operatives (many mills be- 
ing temporarily stopped for want of 
raw material);the bleaching, printing, 
dyeing, and finishing industries; the 
potteries (the railway strike forced a 
number of firms to work short time); 
and the brick trade.* The total loss 
to the national purse, not, be it noticed, 
to the capitalist’s purse, but to John 
Bull’s family purse, due to the strikes 
of 1911, has not yet been computed; 
but some idea of their economic results 
may be gathered from the estimates of 
the national loss inflicted by the great 
strikes of 1889. In that one year Eng- 
land experienced 1,145 strikes, involv- 
ing thirty-two trades. These trades 
included the textile workers, coal min- 
ers, shipbuilders, engineers, dockers, 
seamen and firemen, transport work- 
ers, workers in the provision trade, 
metal workers, public scavengers, mil- 
lers, brewers, and builders. The strike 
area included eighteen counties. The 
loss in wages to the workmen, due to 
930 alone of these strikes, was esti- 
mated at more than £1,122,000. One- 
third of the strikes resulted in capital 
of the fixed value of £14,000,000 lying 
idle. A contemporary rough estimate 
placed the national loss due to the dock 
strike alone at £2,000,000.° These fiz- 
ures, for the great strike year of 1889, 


2“Board of Trade Labor Gazette,” August 
and September, 1911. 

3“Board of Trade Report on Strikes and 
Lock-outs. 1889, 
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will give some clue to the drain on the 
country’s purse made by the strikes of 
1911. 

The economic loss is, however, but a 
minor point in the national injury. As 
that veteran supporter of Trade Union- 
ism, Mr. George Howell, tells us, “In 
estimating the cost of strikes, the out- 
lay in pounds sterling is the least item 
to be considered. The social and moral 
effects are of far higher moment.’ * 
To gauge these effects, something more 
detailed is needed than the mere sur- 
vey of lost wages, strike areas, severed 
communications, dislocated trade, and 
the like. Such necessary detail is 
much to be desired, from every large 
centre of industrial conflict. Fortu- 
nately we have it to hand for Liver- 
pool. It will be remembered that the 
summer was one of exceptional heat 
and dryness, and theefore of excep- 
tional danger to the population of in- 
sanitary and crowded areas. The 
Liverpool Health Committee had suc- 


cessfully met this danger in July, by 
constant street cleansing and by meas- 
ures for the feeding and care of the 


children of the workers, threatened 
with epidemic sickness. Until the 
beginning of August, throughout the 
insanitary weather of July, the health 
of the city remained normal. In the 
middle of August, however, the Strike 
Committee gained control of the trans- 
port and checked the food supplies of 
the community. Available food be- 
came stale, and here, of course, the 
poor were the first to suffer. Hun- 
dreds of tons of foodstuffs were de- 
stroyed; many food shops, including 
300 butchers’, were closed. The well- 
to-«lo could order in supplies by post or 
private car, or could escape from the 
threatened city; the workers were 
helpless. “Many poor people, in their 
desperate plight, are buying bad meat, 
rotten fruit, and stinking fish,” wrote 
the correspondent of the Daily Chron- 


*“Conflicts of Capital and Labor,” George 
Howell, p. 350, 
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icle. By August 16th it was reported 
that “the hospitals are already begin- 
ning to experience difficulty in obtain- 
ing necessaries.”* Even the milk des- 
tined for the hospitals and sick, al- 
though the Strike Committee permit- 
ted some delivery for hospital uses, 
was partially destroyed. “As _ the 
strike expanded, with entire disregard 
of the injury which would follow to the 
poorer sections of the community, even 
more serious complications ensued; on 
August 16th the scavenging and cleans- 
ing the poorer parts of the City, which 
had been more or less hampered, were 
entirely suspended. Those who 
are familiar with the habits and con- 
ditions of the inhabitants in certain 
parts of the City will realize what en- 
sued when cleansing operations of all 
kinds ceased, and it is unnecessary to 
dwell upon the indescribable filth 
which was to be found in the courts 
and alleys. Between 6,000 and 7,000 
tons of trade refuse, garbage from 
slaughter houses, domestic refuse, &c., 
had accumulated towards the close of 
the strike. Wanton damage was done 
by those on strike, or their allies, by 
the blocking up of grids and gullies, 
and other acts of a similar kind.” The 
washhouses of the poor were closed, 
as the strikers refused to allow coal to 
be delivered. The Strike Committee 
also refused to allow means for the 
medical officer to visit the sick on in- 
coming ships. The skilled feeding 
and care of the children of the poor, 
exposed throughout these weeks to 
the dangers of tropical heat, was no 
longer possible; and many infants and 
young children were left starving and 
neglected at home, while the distracted 
women were out in the streets." And 
the results? The mortality returns 
show the deaths, among the children of 
the workers, during the tropical days 
of July, as ranging from 21 to 81 per 


5 “Daily Chronicle,” August 16th, 1911. 


® Report oy the Medical Officer of Health of 
the City of Liverpool, September, 1911. 
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week; during the tropical days of Au- 
gust, while the city was under the rule 
of the Strike Committee, the children 
died at the rate of 132, rising to 157 
per week. The total “casualties” 
among the children, due to this out- 
break of industrial war in Liverpool, 
must, therefore, be estimated at 500 
deaths. And this massacre of the Liv- 
erpool children was a massacre of the 
poor. The unhappy strikers, guided 
by leaders imbued with the spirit of 
Continental Syndicalism, were unwit- 
tingly sending their own children, and 
the children of their neighbors, to the 
grave. The Syndicalist presses for- 
ward to his ideals over the bodies of 
children dying by the hundred per 
week. But when he addresses the 
fathers of those same children, his 
methods shine, in specious words, as 
the “glorious spirit of solidarity,” as 
the “new spirit of collective revolt,” as 
“splendid manifestations which re- 
vealed thousands of working men risk- 
ing everything,” as a “widening of the 
area of battle,” as the bringing into 
action, “on a larger scale than ever be- 
fore, of the powerful weapon of the 
sympathetic strike.’ The new Syndi- 
calist Unionism of the multiplied 
strike, the sympathetic strike, the gen- 
eral strike, is war, but war without 
the Geneva Convention; it is industrial 
war conducted by methods hitherto un- 
known to Englishmen; it is war alien 
to the very spirit of industrial pros- 
perity;, it is an insensate war levied 
upon all classes of society by that one 
class which is bound to suffer most 
heavily; it is a fratricidal conflict so 
cruel and ignoble that some meaner 
name than war is needed to describe 
it; it is war that develops, and devel- 
ops swiftly, as its promoters intend that 
it should develop, into social anarchy. 
During the past summer England ap- 
proached within sight of such anarchy, 
ber communications held up, her food 
supplies threatened, her trade and san- 
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itation dislocated, her little children 
dying by the hundred. The outbreak 
stunned by its apparent suddenness. 
In other words, the middle and upper 
classes, the Press, the Government, 
had taken little heed to the spirit of 
Continental Syndicalism silently work- 
ing, of recent years, among our own 
industrial population. Struggling with 
rising food prices, with wages insuffi- 
cient for bare physical efficiency, with 
high rents for miserable housing, and 
left alone in their struggle, our work- 
ers have listened to the only voices 
within their hearing, the ardent voices 
of the “Industrial Unionists,” spread- 
ing the theory and practive of Syndi- 
calism throughout the country. 

What, then, is this new force in the 
labor world? Briefly, the aim of Syn- 
dicalism is the overthrow of the pres- 
ent capitalistic society, and the sub- 
stitution of Unions of working men, 
controlling the whole of industry. The 
Syndicalist advances beyond political 
or constitutional action. He works, 
not through any Parliamentary group, 
but through the Class War, waged by 
the direct action of working men, 
grouped in Industrial Unions, and em- 
ploying the triple weapon of the multi- 
plied strike, the sympathetic strike, the 
general strike. “The pivot of Syndi- 
calism is the general strike.” The in- 
toxicatingly new and bold method of 
the general strike may be represented 
to the working man (listening too often 
with an empty stomach) as no more 
than the development of the sectional 
strikes with which he has always been 
familiar. The sympathetic strike ap- 
peals to all his finer instincts as an op- 
portunity (as indeed it is) of showing 
his loyalty to his class, his capacity to 
suffer hunger and privation in order 
that his wage-mates may gain some re- 
lief. The workman is assured that, 
once he adopts Syndicalist policy, in- 
dustrial capital will inevitably be 
transferred from its present owners to 
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himself. The abolition of wages is to 
form the basis of the Unions of the fu- 
ture. The workman is to control his 
own labor, producing the necessaries 
and luxuries of life for himself. Both 
the Utopia and the methods of Syndi- 
calism are closely allied with the Uto- 
pia and the methods of Anarchism. 
According to the famous exponent of 
Syndicalism, Georges Sorel, the new 
movement actually had its birth when 
the Anarchists entered and dominated 
the French Trade Unions or Syndicats. 
“Historians,” says M. Sorel, “will one 
day recognize that this entrance of the 
anarchists into the syndicats was one of 
the greatest events which have hap- 
pened in our time.” * Both movements 
aim at re-establishing society, after 
the necessary cataclysm of the general 
strike, on the basis of free groups of 
workmen, controlling the produce of 
the world. Both aim at the destruc- 
tion of patriotism, in favor of an in- 
ternational “solidarity” of workers— 
the substitution of the spirit of class 


for the spirit of nationality. Both hail 
the multiplied strike as the first step 


to the general strike. Thus the an- 
archist, Arnold Roller, declares that 
“with strikes ever growing more nu- 
merous and larger, the idea of the gen- 
eral strike is spontaneously created.” 
And, again, “soon the working people 
will gain their demands without the 
aid of political leaders, directly through 
the social general strike.”* Both see 
in the Trade Unions an organization 
ready created to their hand—“because 
strikes are mostly caused by Trade 
Unionists, the general strike idea is 
mostly propagated in Trade Unions.” 
In France the Trades Union Con- 
gresses, year by year, from 1892, have 
adopted the method of the general 
strike by overwhelming majorities. 
And it is interesting to find the Parlia- 
mentary leader of our own Labor 
? Reflexion sur la violence, p. xlii. 


*“The Social General Strike.” Arnold 
Roller. 2d. 
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Party, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., 
writing in November last, heartily in 
accord with Anarchist and Syndicalist 
policy in this crucial matter of the gen- 
eral strike: “You can call a general 
strike perhaps once in twenty years, 
and even if it fails in its full purpose, 
it will bring so much good in its train 
that it is justified. It is ‘a 
bonnie weapon.’ ” * 

The first instance of the general 
strike in actual practice has been ac- 
credited to Spain. In 1874 the Span- 
ish branch of the famous “Jnterna- 
tional” conducted a general strike in 
Alicante, not, be it noticed, for indus- 
trial benefits, but for “social recon- 
struction.”” Twelve years later, in 
1886, the idea was attempted in Amer- 
ica, 260,000 men throughout the States, 
40,000 of whom were in Chicago, with- 
drawing their labor. “Direct action” 
by means of a bomb resulted in the 
speedy suppression of this attempt, and 
the execution of the Anarchists known 
as the “Chicago martyrs,” Parsons, 
Spies, and their colleagues. Two years 
later, in 1888, at a Trades Union Con- 
gress in France, a resolution was unan- 
imously carried to the effect that “This 
Congress, recognizing that the partial 
strike can only be a means of agitation 
and organization, declares that the gen- 
eral strike only, i.e., the complete stop- 
page of all work, or a revolution, can 
bring emancipation to the toilers.” In 
this same year, 1888, an Anarchist work- 
man of Paris named Tortellier advo- 
cated the general strike at a London 
Congress of combined British and Con- 
tinental Trade Unionists. Tortellier 
is described as a strange, uncouth fig- 
ure, who from his appearance and lan- 
guage might have been a companion of 
Marat. It is significant, in view of 
recent events, that in the year follow- 
ing this combined Congress, 1889, there 
occurred in England the greatest out- 
break of strikes known to this country 


° “The Socialist Review,” Nov. 7, 1911, p. 189. 
‘© “The General Strike,’’Arnold Roller, p. 26. 
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until the events of the past summer; 
that the chief of these strikes, the his- 
toric London Dock Strike, culminated 
in the issue of a manifesto calling on 
the workers of London to join in a 
general strike:™ and that the author of 
this proposal, Mr. Tom Mann, is now 
the leading exponent of Syndicalism in 
England. A few years after our own 
great outbreak of strikes in 1889, we 
find M. Briand ardently supporting the 
cause. 
M. Briand, in those bis revolutionary 
days, “is a principle which by its own 
force has quickened the propaganda 
and strengthened the solidarity of the 
working classes,” and he proudly 
claimed the paternity of the idea. To 
M. Briand we owe further the illumin- 
ating utterance, “It is impossible, at 
least from the economic point of view, 
not to be in favor of the general strike, 
if one is in favor of the trades-union 
organization.” Coming down to recent 
history, M. Sorel tells us, in words 
identical with those of the Anarchist 
writer, that all partial strikes are in- 
teresting and important because they 
are attempts, on a smaller scale, to pre- 
pare for the final overthrow. Three 
years ago, in 1908, the Spanish leader 
Iglesias pointed out that in Spain it is 
the Anarchists who favor the general 
strike; and that they have “consistently 
sought to broaden out and extend every 
partial strike; they have opposed peace 
negotiations.” In precise accordance 
with this view, we have the notable 
French Syndicalist, Professor Lagar- 
delle, emphasizing that it is war, and 
war only, that the new industrial 
movement desires. “The Syndicalists 
would welcome with their whole 
heart,” he writes, in 1908, “the creation 
of a fighting organization of the em- 
ployers. The leader of Industrial 
Unionism, or Syndicalism, in America, 


“No Work” Manifesto of the General 
Committee of the Dock Strike, August 29th, 
1889, cited in “ The nee A of the Dockers 
a" me an introduction by Sydney Bux- 
ton, M. 


“The general strike,” declared. 
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William Haywood, addressed, a year 
ago, a like message to English workers: 
“No contracts, no agreements, no com- 
pacts; these are unholy alliances, and 
must be damned as treason when en- 
tered into with the capitalist class.” 
Our English Syndicalists teach our 
working men the same doctrine: “it is 
entirely wrong for the Unionists to en- 
ter into agreements with the masters. 
The object of the Unions is to wage 
the Class War.” In the propaganda 
of the Class War, Syndicalist and So- 
cialist, by the way, join hands. In 
1910, again, the English Syndicalist 
was exhorting his fellow workmen that 
“the sturdiness of their industrial bat- 
tles should be based on the open and 
persistent declaration of the Class 
War,” adding that “the Industrial Union 
movement itself is a declaration of the 
Social War.” To the Spanish Syn- 
dicalist, Lorenzo, we owe a definite 
expression, couched in Anarchist phra- 
seology, of the subversive aim of the 
general strike—the italics are our own: 
“The general strike appears to us like 
a vast, united, spontaneous, act on 
the part of the workers. Its object is 
not to demand better conditions from the 
masters ; but to do away with mastership, 
by expropriating the expropriators of 30- 
cial wealth, and by exchanging the pres- 
ent system of wages for a system of 
solidarity and general well-being.” In 
Holland the Congress of 1904 approved 
the general strike as a political weapon. 
Professor Lagardelle, writing in 1908, 
finds one of the most encouraging 
signs of recent years to be the many 
industrial strikes that have broken out. 
M. Lagardelle must have been en- 
chanted with England’s record last 
year of one hundred strikes per month. 
Finally, in 1909, we have the general 
strike in Sweden; and in 1910 we see 
France astonishing the world by her 

12 “The Industrial Unionist,” ‘‘Forging the 
Weapon,” September, 1910. 


13 “Tbid,” “All Hai Solidarity,” October, 
1910. 
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Syndicalist developments, under the or- 
ganization of the Confédération Gén- 
érale du Travail. First came her Pos- 
tal Strike, with undelivered letters es- 
timated at eleven millions, and Paris 
threatened by famine. Then, in 1910, 
came the great French Railway Strike. 
the details of which are too well known 
to need recalling. In Sweden we have 
the most complete example of the gen- 
eral strike yet achieved by federated 
labor. The Swedish conflict began, be 
it noted, in a sectional trade dispute of 
two textile trades. But, as in Parma 
in the previous year, the sectional 
strike rapidly developed into the gen- 
eral strike—and the Swedes are not an 
inflammatory people. All labor was 
withdrawn from transport, and street 
traffic, and lighting. No vehicles were 
to be allowed in Stockholm unless by 
permits from the Strike Committee 
(such permits flew in the streets of 
London, it will be remembered, a few 
months ago). Gas and electric light, 
wood, and coal were ordered to be 
withdrawn. The printers struck, in 
violation of agreements, and no news- 
papers would have been issued but for 
the work of the editorial staffs. “‘There 
Was no one even to bury the dead, or 
tu convey the sick to hospital.” Then 
the social sense of the Swedes awoke. 
The means of life of every dweller in 
Stockholm, wage-earner and capitalist 
alike, were threatened by the action of 
Trade Unions representing two-thirds 
of the organized labor of Sweden. The 
remaining third, a non-political organ- 
ization of workmen, known as the 
Swedish Workers’ Association, when the 
political assault on the whole social 
fabric became apparent, withdrew all 
its members from solidarity with the 
Strike Committee. With the Swedish 
Workers’ Association stood every inhabi- 
tant of the upper and middle classes of 
Stockholm capable of taking a hand 
in the work of the community. The 
<ombined classes drove cabs, did am- 
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bulance work, stoked steamers, ran the 
gas, water, and electric works, un- 
loaded ships, acted as tram conductors. 
The wreckers of the State were de- 
feated by a solidarity based on sounder 
principles than that of Syndicalist 
Unionism; the noble solidarity of a 
united community, working zealously 
in the interests of all, and therefore in 
the interests of each. 

The essential marks of Syndicalism, 
then, are an ardent faith in the Class 
War; the fomenting of multiplied 
strikes, leading, through the sympa- 
thetic strike, up to the general strike; 
and direct action, whether violent or 
peaceful, by the workman. The move- 
ment is mainly French in origin, but 
has spread throughout the Continent; 
has appeared in America and in the 
British Colonies; and has been, for at 
least two years, actively propagated in 
England. That the seeds so assidu- 
ously sown by the English preachers 
ef Syndicalism or “Industrial Union- 
ism” have germinated with startling 
rapidity, in the soil prepared for them 
by the connivance of the nation at the 
insufficient wage of its workers, ap- 
pears from the slightest comparison of 
Syndicalist doctrine and the events of 
the past year. 

The Syndicalist preaches increasing 
recourse to the strike, sectional, sym- 
pathetic, and general. By November, 
1910, English industry was apparently 
ripe for its first Syndicalist or “Indus- 
trial Unionist’ Conference, held at 
Manchester, and attended by 198 dele- 
gates from the Unions of the Miners, 
Engineers, Railway and Transport 
Workers, Firemen, Telephonists, Gas- 
workers, Clerks, Bricklayers, Carpen- 
ters, and other trades. It is claimed 
by the “Industrialists” that some 60,- 
000 workers were represented. Within 
six months an unparalleled outbreak of 
sectional strikes was experienced; and 
the country was faced with the possi- 
bility of all the horrors of a general 
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strike. The Syndicalist, as we have 
seen, preaches Industrial War to the 
knife, and permits no agreements with 
the employer. “It is entirely wrong 
for Unionists to enter into agreements 
with the Masters,” wrote the Industrial 
Syndicalist in 1910.* And, again, “the 
three days’ stoppage from work on the 
part of the N.E. Railwaymen, in spite 
of the fact that they were covered by 
an agreement (for five years), gave a 
comforting indication that the Syndi- 
calist spirit is already appearing.” The 
Syndicalist spirit, as manifested in the 
repudiation of collective bargaining 
with employers, appeared with great 
clearness in 1911. Again, the Syndi- 
calist spirit is one of federation of the 
working men, a federation moving 
en masse. The French Syndicalist 
organization, the Confédération Gén- 
érale du Travail, is controlled by work- 
men—‘“not only the rank and file, but 
the leaders are of popular origin and 
class the movement betokens 
the advent of the manual laborer.” * 
Our English Syndicalists were declar- 
ing last March, “It is the rank and file 
we have to educate.”’* The English 
Trade Union Congress, sitting six 
months later, just after the events of 
the summer, unanimously registered 
its congratulations on the “magnificent 
efforts” and success achieved by the 
Transport Workers; and the mover of 
the resolution opened his remarks with 
the statement, “The outstanding point 
regarding this social upheaval is that the 
movement originated with the rank and 
jile.”" Yet again, the apostle of 
French Syndicalism, M. Sorel, tells the 
workers they need not “blush for vio- 
lence.” Incendiarism, looting, destruc- 
tion of property, and street fighting, 
marked certain parts of the strike area 

%“The Industrial Syndicalist:” “Forging 
the Weapon,” September, 1910. 

5 a ecemenee and Labor,” Sir Arthur Clay, 

“ “Industrial +o rmming ” “The Weapon 
Sha ing,’’ March, 1911. 
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of 1911. Here again the sympathy of 
the Independent Labor Party with the 
methods of Anarchist Syndicalism is 
noteworthy. The Socialist Review for 
September last, published by the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party, hailed “with un- 
alloyed satisfaction the uprising of La- 
bor on the industrial field which has 
taken place’ and added that “the out- 
burst of rioting is not to be altogether 
condemned.” In December last a res- 
olution was announced for proposal at 
the Bradford Branch of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants in 
favor of arming the workers, during 
strikes, to meet the military, if 
necessary, on more equal terms. 
In December last the Syndicalist 
Railwayman (on sale at the Lon- 
don depot of the Labor Leader, the 
organ of the Independent Labor Party) 
gives prominence to a drawing of an 
air rifle for “young and old railway- 
men,” priced from 2s. 6d. each, and 
adds the address of the firm in London 
where these means of “direct action” 
may be procured.” Well may our Syn- 
dicalists declare that the new Indus- 
trial Unionism “will be avowedly and 
clearly Revolutionary in aim and 
method.” * And well might a speaker 
at the Trade Union Congress last Sep- 
tember comment as follows: “I suppose 
the affairs of recent weeks have consti- 
tuted the nearest approach to an indus- 
trial revolution this country has ever 
witnessed.” 

“Get ready for the fray in 1912,” 
calls the young Industrial Syndicalist. 
“Unless there is a real improvement 
in the situation, the New Year is bound 
to witness one of the biggest and 
fiercest industrial battles ever fought.” 
writes the mature Labor Leader” with 
its twenty years’ experience of the la- 
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bor world. In view of our own expe- 
riences in 1911, and of the recent indus- 
trial records of France, Sweden, Amer- 
ica, Italy, and Australia, it is pertinent 
to inquire how the English Syndicalist 
is “getting ready.” The answer is, by 
working at the capture of the Trade 
Unions. Just as the trade unionists of 
France are led by the numerically 
small, but active, fighting force of the 
French Syndicalists, just as our own 
Trade Unions were captured, ten years 
ago, by political Socialism, so now the 
new force in the labor world is zeal- 
ously at work on the capture of the 
English Trade Unions in 1912. The 
very first number of the Industrial 
Syndicalist, issued in July, 1910, by Mr. 
Tom Mann, makes this evident: “The 
right course to pursue is to 
make clear what it [Unionism] ought 
to be, the real class conscious fighting 
machinery for the overthrow of Cap- 
italism.” Here Mr. Tom Mann and 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald are in agree- 
ment, for Mr. Macdonald declared last 
November, “I have always taken the 
view that Trade Unions are the fight- 
ing forces of Labor.”* This aim of 
the English Syndicalists to achieve the 
capture of the Trade Unions is reit- 
erated: “For the present we appeal 
directly to the Trade Unionists” ;—‘I 
say to the Syndicalist Leagues, ‘Visit 
the Unions and get them converted,’ 
circulate literature everywhere” ;—‘the 
Unions must exist for preparing to 
take over, own, and control the whole 
of industry.” A resolution, moved by 
a Syndicalist speaker, in favor of In- 
dustrial Unionism or Federation, was 
accepted by a large majority at the Trade 
Union Congress of 1910. 

Such is the organized propaganda by 
which the English working man is un- 
wittingly being led into a social war, 
the leaders of which aim, deliberately, 
at the isolation and industrial suprem- 
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acy of a single class. The goal of the 
Syndicalist is that “the workers will 
become citizens of the industry in 
which they are employed, rather than 
subjects of the State in which they re- 
side”; and again, “we shall unite all 
the workers in any one industry, and 
unite all industries. We will build a 
‘State within a State.’"” When the 
household of the State is thus divided 
against itself, for how long shall that 
household stand? And this supreme 
class is to win its ultimate separate ex- 
istence by the Class War, seductively 
preached as an immediate means of 
raising wages, and relieving the hours 
of labor. The British working man 
does not want the Class War, the ex- 
propriation of owners, the “State 
within a State,” the Social Revolution. 
But he does want, and he rightly 
wants, a living wage. As the strikers 
of Leven declared in December, “We 
are not out against property, but 
against starvation.” As the London 
dockers said last August, when the 
overcrowded pawnshops could take no 
more piedges, “it is better to starve 
quickly than to starve by inches.” And 
if no other remedy is offered to the 
workman save that offered, daily and 
weekly,” by the persuasive tongue of 
the Syndicalist, who shall blame him 
if he tries it? What wonder if he fol- 
lows the only leaders who promise him 
speedy redress, worked by his own 
hands,—if he is intoxicated by the 
heady arguments supplied to him? 
And if a strike secures some immediate 
benefit, as it often does, the validity of 
these arguments seems to him incon- 
testable. The English working man 
knows, to our shame be it said, what is 
meant by keeping a home together on 
twenty shillings a week. He knows 
the excessive hours, and the speeding 
up, which make overdrafts on his phy- 

% See the weekly columns of the Labor 
Press for announcements of Syndicalist meet- 


ings throughout the industrial centres of the 
country. 
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sical strength, already undermined by 
the insufficiency of his food. He ex- 
periences daily the pinch resulting 
from the rise in food prices, the half- 
empty grate due to an increase of 33 
per cent. in the cost of coal. He can 
appreciate the truth of the warning 
promulgated twenty years ago, that 
“it is neither just nor human so to 
grind men down with excessive labor, 
as to stupefy their minds and wear out 
their bodies.” John Bull-is the father 
of a large industrial family. These 
children of his work hard; they have 
helped to build up a great Empire, a 
world-wide commerce. And what is 
his care of them? In a typical English 
city one-seventh of the wage-earners, all 
loafers being excepted, were recently 
receiving wages insufficient to keep them 
in bare physical efficiency, that is, for 
bare housing, bare clothing, bare food. 
In the capital of the Empire thirty per 
cent. of London working men receive 
wages below the subsistence level. Be- 
guiled in his distress, in his stupefied 
brain and underfed body, by false 
leaders, the working man is at last em- 
barking on the only prompt measures 
offered to his hand—the strike, the 
multiplied strike, the general strike. 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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And what did our humane and intelli- 
gent Press say, last summer, to this 
his desperate experiment? “Crazy 
fanaticism,” commented The Times. 
“Nervous excitement brought on by 
the excessively hot weather,” suggested 
the Daily Chronicle. “A whiff of grape 
shot,” cried the Morning Post. The 
English working man asks for bread, 
and the Morning Post offers him a bul- 
let. Conciliation Boards sitting in 
Whitehall? All such industrial treaties 
presupposed industrial war. Concil- 
jation Boards are at best palliatives. 
The sick member of the body politic 
needs a better remedy than palliatives, 
and he needs it now. There is no 
finer material in the world than the 
British working man. At the present 
moment we are starving his body on 
wages insufficient for healthy subsis- 
tence, and leaving his mind an easy 
prey to the fierce international conta- 
gion of Syndicalism. It is time that the 
nation remembered that “the capital of 
money and the capital of strength and 
skill must be united together, or we 
can have no production, and no prog- 
ress.” The question for 1912 is by 
what means this true _ Iidustrial 
Unionism shall be attained. 
G. 





CHARLES DICKENS. 


It is when one takes pen in hand to 
write of Dickens, especially when 
faced by an occasion such as the Cen- 
tenary of his birth, that the true praise 
of him emerges. Detraction’s voice has 
been heard; and so ruthlessly that no 
detail has escaped attention. His pathos 
has been dismissed as maudlin; his 
characterization has been called gro- 
tesque and exaggerated; his style 
has been derided as no style at all in 
the cant meaning of the word, as 


*R. Seebohm Rowntree, “Pover 
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shapeless and frameless, degenerating 
often into an uneasy sing-song of halt- 
ing metre; his craft, for all the care of 
his scheming, has been scoffed at; his 
art has been put aside as untrue to life; 
and even his humor, that which of all 
things one would have thought would 
have been left to him, has been called 
rudimentary and crude. It is not dif- 
ficult to see, in each particular criti- 
cism, what is meant: and to see a crit- 
icism is to admit its justice, given its 
point of view. But criticism is the 
faultiest of all instruments. For it is 
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the function of criticism to be analyti- 
cal; and there is no one thing in the 
world that cannot be analyzed to its 
degradation. Analysis is too often the 
coward’s subterfuge for escaping the 
responsibility of manly judgment. Such 
judgment proceeds, not by way of 
analysis, but by vision, which is the 
preception of a synthesis. And it is 
conceivable that one might find no vir- 
tue, or little virtue, in any detail of a 
work of art, of an achievement of the 
creating imagination, and yet find one- 
self strangely thrilled by the whole and 
total effect. It is certainly almost im- 
possible to decide what contribution 
any one detail, good or bad, makes to 
the total effect that is the only thing 
that, in the end, matters. 

For example, it is lamented that 
Wordsworth had not the critical fac- 
ulty to see what was good in his work, 
and what was bad; so that he might 
have suppressed the bad, and left the 
good in all its pure loveliness. Criti- 


cism (that has always seen so well 
what is good and what bad in Litera- 
ture and the High Arts) has declared 
that to Wordsworth all was of the 
same value in his work: that he put 
out a bad poem with all the solemnity 
and sense of its importance as a good 


poem. And, in that, Criticism has 
spoken better than it thought. For to 
Wordsworth (or to Blake, for that mat- 
ter) each poem was indeed of the same 
solemn value; because each poem was 
regarded as a separate contribution to 
that more important synthesis that he 
struggled to fill-in and complete. He 
was not, like Herrick, so much con- 
cerned with the making of separate 
poems as with the delivery of a vision; 
and in the utterance of that vision each 
poem was important. This Words- 
worth felt; and, did we truly examine 
ourselves, we would find that we do so 
also. The Wordsworth of the Com- 
plete Works takes his place in the front 
rank of English poets, with Shakes- 
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peare, Miiton, and Shelley for compan- 
ions. The Wordsworth of Matthew 
Arnold’s selection falls back behind 
Keats and even Byron. 

Thus it is always necessary to be as- 
sured that one has seen a man’s vision, 
or that one has perceived the particular 
quality of his artistic attempt, before 
it is even possible to speak of the faults 
of his workmanship; for it may so hap- 
pen that what may, on its own merits, 
appear to be a grave fault may be a 
necessary adjunct to the attainment of 
that vision or that artistic attempt. It 
is this that the mind perceives in the 
case of Dickens, even as it is this that 
enables us to discover the true praise 
of him. It has, for example, been laid 
to his charge that his characters, in the 
main, have no semblance to reality; 
that they are grotesque and exagger- 
ated. It would be interesting to con- 
trast this assertion with the constant 
exclamation that one meets in daily life 
that certain people and certain actions 
are typically “Dickensian”; as though 
he were the court of appeal for life, 
instead of life being the court of appeal 
for him. Yet on its own merits the 
criticism is found to be illuminating. 
It is meant to be destructive; but one 
suddenly recalls that all the great char- 
acters of the world’s literature are 
either grotesque or exaggerated. If 
Bumble be overdrawn as a workhouse 
official, he is not more overdrawn than 
the immortal Shallow as a Justice of 
the Peace. If Samuel Pickwick, Esq., 
be grotesque as a wandering merchant, 
he is at least not so grotesque as the in- 
imitable Don Quixote as a wandering 
knight. We do not remember Sancho 
Panza or Panurge or the Antient Pistol 
because they are imitations of Life, but 
because they are grotesque examples 
of what Life can give us out of its ex- 
ceeding riches. We do not admire 
Achilles or Hamlet or Falstaff, each in 
his own way, because he is like the 
thin thing all round us that we are 
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pleased to call Life, but because he is a 
splendid, or, if we will, exaggerated, 
example of what Life could be if we 
were content to trust it. They are, 
strictly, creations; and we hold them 
in memory not because they are a mere 
mimicry of the smaller side of us, but 
because they remind us of all the splen- 
dor and wonder and laughter that re- 
sides behind the small show that we 
present to the outer world. They do 
not portray us to ourselves: they reveal 
us to ourselves. For Art is the Great 
Revelation. 

When Dickens, therefore, created 
Bumble, he did more than merely ridi- 
cule or shatter a system. To ridicule 
or to shatter a system is, relatively, a 
small achievement. It truly is a re- 
markable fact about Dickens that he 
did succeed in bringing about reform 
in several matters that urgently needed 
reform. That is to say, he succeeded 
in having a system that had worn it- 
self into decay supplanted by another 
system that was as yet new. But re- 
form, like most matters political, is in 
itself worth no more than the paper 
its enactment is printed upon. Dick- 
ens may have succeeded in dismissing 
the Circumlocution Office by the power 
of his laughter; but the new office that 
took its place would soon become an- 
other Circumlocution Office. He may 
have succeeded in abolishing the coarse 
brutality of Mr. Squeers; but there is 
many a schoolboy to-day who, were the 
choice given him, would considerably 
prefer the course brutality of Squeers 
to the refined and solicitous cruelty 
under which it is his lot to suffer. While 
Man remains the same, one system, 
however word-perfect, is as valueless 
as another, however word-imperfect. 
And the fact that Dickens succeeded in 
effecting certain substitutions of sys- 
tems is no tribute to his Art, but rather 
only a testimony to his amazing and 
almost unexampled popularity. But 
when he created Bumble he did more 
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than shatter a system. He illustrated 
what is the essential weakness of all 
systems. Bumble stands up as the 
eternal type of what it is in human na- 
ture to become under the joint influ- 
ence of power and importance: a fact 
that we admit in the daily habit of 
our speech; for the word “Bumbledom” 
is our continua! attestation of the truth 
of the yision of Dickens. On him de- 
pends, not alone the execution of the 
system that Dickens scourged with his 
bitter laughter, but the execution of all 
other systems whatsoever. Bumble is 
at one time a Creation and a Revela- 
tion. 

In this way Bumble may stand as a 
sign and ensample to us of his cre- 
ator’s work. He, and a score of cth- 
ers even truer to the heart of life than 
he, are almost nearer to us, and there- 
fore more real to us, than we are to 
ourselves. It is because they are so 
near to us that we are apt to lose a dis- 
tinct sense of their outline and propor- 
tion. And we are won by them ac- 
cordingly. It is for this reason that so 
many have stumbled at the works of 
Dickens. They have regarded them as 
Novels; and in the Novel they have 
grown accustomed to compilation rather 
than to creation, to portraiture and de- 
picture rather than to revelation and 
illumination. The Novel, as an Art- 
form, has been notably complaisant; 
and it is for this very reason that it is 
a perplexed question as to how truly 
the Novel is a durable Art-form. Mat- 
ter that, in the severe and searching 
discipline of Poetry, would not for a 
moment be suffered an entrance, passes 
without let or hindrance into the Novel, 
and is even accounted an adornment 
to it. But the adornment is the chief 
weakness that attends the Novel in its 
attempt to pass muster in the austere 
ranks of Art; what was thought to be 
a gain is found to be a loss; that which 
we have called, in a phrase that we 
have been careful not to expound, 
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“fidelity to life,” has been the very thing 
that has obviated the necessity for that 
creation on which all Art depends; and 
the result is that the Novel has always 
been the thing of an age, and not the 
thing of all time. The Iliad, the Divina 
Commedia, Shakespeare’s Tragedies, 
Paradise Lost, Prometheus Unbound—all 
these are as young as the day on which 
they were written. But Fielding and 
Smollett, even Thackeray and George 
Eliot, belong to their own time, and can 
only be approached through the age 
in which they were written. One is, 
in the true significance of the word, 
creation; and the other is that compi- 
lation that is often miscalled creation; 
and therefore one wears divine youth 
on its brow; whereas the other is like 
a stage-piece in a foreign tongue, that 
cannot truly be known till the foreign 
tongue be mastered. 

Now this is ,the peculiar praise of 
Dickens: that, with all his shortcom- 
ings (of which he had not a few), he, 
with Cervantes, Rabelais, and Bunyan, 
has lifted prose into this divine youth, 
this eternal significance, that has been 
thought the special prerogative of 
Poetry. Even in the face of their 
achievement it is hard to conceive of 
prose as other than journeyman toil, a 
perishable medium: without’ that 
achievement it would be in a poor way 
indeed. So much is this the case that 
it is no strange thing to hear such a 
character as Sam Weller being spoken 
of as “a poetic creation.” And so, in 
a manner of speaking, he is. It mat- 
ters little that he rose out of a Vic- 
torian hostelry, as Pantagruel out of 
sixteenthcentury France, Sancho 
Panza out of post-Romantic Spain, and 
Christian out of Puritan England. It 
is not what they rose out of, but what 
they rose into. They Tose, each of 
them, out of a particular age, even 
bearing its particular brand and cur- 
rency; but they rose into a perpetual 
significance that we call Poetry. 
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So we arrive at another of the faults 
that Criticism has discovered in Dick- 
ens’ work. It is complained of him 
that he lacks skill of craftsmanship, 
and that his books are structureless; 
that, having begun, as begin they must, 
they continue without order and con- 
clude without reason: so that even 
those who have undertaken his defence 
have been compelled to concede the 
criticism, and to ask in return why they 
should ever end. 

The criticism, as criticism, is well 
placed; but, in the manner of criticism, 
it has endeavored to judge the works 
of Dickens by laws other than the laws 
of their own being. Those who have 
advanced it have considered his books 
as Novels. That is to say, since the 
Novel is as yet without adequate defini- 
tion, certain standards have been 
raised, that prevail in their utmost 
rigor only with a small portion of the 
whole field of prose literature, and an 
attempt has been made to make them 
the railying centre of a vast division of 
it. Thomas Hardy is the supreme ex- 
ample of the craftsman who has intro- 
duced into prose literature somewhat 
of the technique, in a necessarily loos- 
ened form, of the Drama (or, in Archi- 
tecture, since he was once an architect, 
of the classic arch, which is much the 
same thing); and the result has been 
truly astonishing. Yet who would 
think of judging Rabelais, or Cer- 
vantes, or Bunyan for that matter, by 
a law so alien? 

Thus it was no mere chance, but 
something of a divine instinct, that led 
Dickens to write his first book in the 
form of Pickwick Papers. It is un- 
necessary to go into a discussion of 
all that preceded the writing of the 
book. It is enough to say that Dickens 
would have satisfied the demands of 
his publishers equally well had the 
“Papers” been shaped and disciplined 
into an outline as orderly and as 
shapely as the best. But his instinct 
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impelled him otherwise; and the result 
is that we do not think of The Posthu- 
mous Papers of the Pickwick Club as we 
think of The Return of the Native, but 
rather as we think of The Adventures of 
Don Quixote de la Mancha, or The Inesti- 
mable Life of the Great Gargantua. Nor 
does it avail to throw up the word 
Novel in defence or in attack. There 
are those who say that Cervantes is the 
father of the modern Novel, even as 
there are those who say that Pickwick 
Papers is no Novel. The truth is that 
the Novel, according to the protesta- 
tions of some of its own exponents, is 
not so much a definite Art-form as a 
hotch-pot. It would be fair to say 
that the Novel is always novel. 

Pickwick Papers is therefore almost 
something of a talisman in Dickens’ 
work. Where he becomes most “Pick- 
wickian” there he becomes most him- 
self, and his inspiration is most sure; 
and when he has least of the peculiar 
quality that marks those Papers, even 
though it lead to a result so fine as 
Great Expectations, one feels that, with 
all its strength, it lacks the peculiar 
and perpetual significance that gave 
eternal youth to Pickwick. There may 
be more strength in the latter half of 
his work: there may be less of pathos 
in it and more of maturity and cir- 
cumspection: but the truth remains 
that the full magic of the first has be- 
come dimmed in the second. This may 
best be seen when some similar qual- 
ity marks both an early and a later 
work. For instance, both Nicholas 
Nickleby and A Tale of Two Cities are 
melodramatic; but the glitter of the 
first is a magical glitter, whereas the 
glitter of the second is sometimes peril- 
ously near like tinsel. And this, des- 
pite the fact that A Tale of Two Cities 
is more reserved in strength, and there- 
fore more instant in its appeal, than 
anything Dickens ever did. 

In all the earlier portion of his work 
this strange quality, this quality of 
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perpetuity, of poetic achievement, pre- 
vails in its fullest power. We do not 
remember Barnaby Rudge because of its 
historical, or unhistorical, attempt to 
recount the matter of the Gordon Riots, 
or Oliver Twist because of its attempt 
to shatter a Poor-Law system, any 
more than we remember Gargantua or 
Pantagruel because of their endeavor 
to burlesque certain forgotten ecclesi- 
astical abuses, or Don Quixote because 
its author (who of all men most lived 
a life of romantic adventure) sought 
to make romantic adventure perish for 
ever in the soft fire of his laughter. 
None of these stand with their feet 
planted on the revolutions of Time, for 
Time to bear past us and away. They 
are all, by a subtly transmuting touch, 
lifted into the air, to float there eter- 
nally while Time hastes steadily on be- 
neath them. 

Yet, although, as A book succeeds 
book, the breath of change is seen pass- 
ing over the first inspiration, although 
what one may call the poetic’quality of 
Pickwick is seen to be becoming more 
and more spent until in Dombey and Son 
its colors are false and its ring is un- 
real, yet it is not till one comes to Da- 
vid Copperfield that one finds a change 
in full operation. There it is actively 
at work; and for an obvious reason. 
For in David Copperfield Dickens had 
made up his mind fully to unloose the 
autobiographic instinct that resides in 
every man. He had, in fact, deter- 
mined to make the story of David Cop- 
perfield the tale of himself; so much so 
that he was pleased beyond measure 
when it was pointed out to him that 
the initials of David Copperfield’s 
name were the inverted initials of his 
own. And consequently his creative 
faculty had to move within a limited 
scope. He was harnessed to circum- 
stances; with all the restrictions that 
that meant. Either inadvertently, not 
knowing that it meant a cleavage from 
his past way of work, or deliberately, 
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as the result of Criticism, with its cry 
of impossible characters, he set himself 
the task of compilation instead of crea- 
tion; and having once put his hand to 
the work the habit grew on him, till, 
in The Mystery of Edwin Drood, the 
book he died at work on, he 
came to lean wholly on skill and 
secrecy of plot, so removing him- 
self to the utmost extreme from Piok- 
wick Papers. 

In this very book David Copperfield, 
however, his instinct may be seen in 
revolt from the work of compilation he 
set himself. It is always so, more or 
less, to the end of his work; but here 
it is most marked. For, as the story 
opens and proceeds, David Copper- 
field’s personality begins to be built up 
and to expand. It is the intention of 
the book that this should be so; it is, 
in fact, the prime cause and purpose of 
the book; but such an intention, lim- 
ited by fact and the circumstance of 
relation, is clearly the very thing most 
calculated to extinguish the subtle po- 
etic creation that went to make Pick- 
wick Papers so eternally fresh and rare. 
But the old instinct asserts itself; with 
the result that David Copperfield, as a 
book, grows in interest as it proceeds— 
and grows in a peculiar way. Da- 
vid, instead of becoming more and 
more important and personal, becomes 
less and less so; till at last he be- 
comes no more than was Nicholas 
Nickleby, a name-centre around which, 
in varying clusters, the real person- 
ages gather. As he declines the others 
burgeon and swell: Micawber becomes 
more truly himself, Traddles takes his 
true proportions; Uriah becomes pow- 
erful instead of merely monotonous; 
Dora comes into being—and punch is 
drunk, as punch was drunk in Pick- 
wick. It is these things, and these peo- 
ple, that lift the book into evergreen 
memory; not the mere narration of the 
life of David Copperfield, who matters 
little enough, although his history pur- 
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ports to be the dim autobiography of 
Dickens himself. 

But such things and such people de- 
mand, clearly, their own adequate at- 
mosphere to move in. It is this that 
has at all times been the most stubborn 
difficulty in the path of poetic creation. 
Characters that are compilations of 
ourselves, no more than imitations of 
that life of ours that we present to the 
outward view (which passes with the 
passing of the outward view), can live 
and move in scenes that are copied 
from daily habit. But it has always 
been the problem with the creator to 
create with his characters, with his 
people who are ourselves and more 
than ourselves, being revelations of 
ourselves, so adequate a scenery for 
them to move in that there shall be no 
shock to the contemplation. Among 
the poets pure and true, Shakespeare, 
for example, pitched his scenery at 
some remote distance of time or place: 
in Venice, where Othello could find a 
freer play for his tremendous personal- 
ity without striking against some in- 
congruity of scene, or in ancient Brit- 
ain, where Lear could shake the earth. 
With Homer and the Greek Dramatists 
the necessary elevation was given by 
the thought of War and the ritual of 
religibus ceremony. Among those who 
wrote in prose, Bunyan created a 
whole new world; Cervantes trans- 
muted the Spanish landscape into a 
new strange earth; and in our own day 
Thomas Hardy has fashioned a new in- 
dividual province for himself, which 
he has named Wessex, and where the 
very towns have been given new names 
in order to lift them away from us. 

Dickens’ answer to this problem is 
particularly interesting; and nowhere 
is it better illustrated than in the sub- 
tle change that so slowly passes over 
David Copperfield. The nature of it 
can be discovered by first turning to 
one of the earlier novels, such as Oliver 
Twist, or to such a phantasy as A 
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Christmas Carol. In both of these the 
scenery are the streets of London; yet 
though the streets are given their ha- 
bitual names, By which they can be 
identified, they are changed and al- 
tered; something has so transmuted 
them that we scarcely think of them 
as streets of London at all. It is not 
sufficient to say that the times have 
changed; and that therefore what 
seems to us a transmutation might 
have been but a faithful portrayal. 
There is no reader of A Christmas 
Carol or Oliver Twist, but must come to 
the conclusion that there never at any 
time was such a house as that in which 
Scrooge lived, or such streets as those 
through which he walked, or Fagin or 
Bill Sikes walked. The internal emo- 
tion is sufficient to indicate this. But, 
apart from such internal evidence, 
there is external evidence; for Thack- 
eray’s streets have nothing of that 
wildness or that remoteness from com- 
monplace reality. Nor is it possible to 
say that the dream-phantasy of the 
Carol is responsible for one, as the 
overdrawn, melodramatic nightmare 
horror of Oliver Twist is responsible for 
the other. There is the same strange- 
ness, the same wild and fantastic re- 
moteness, about the scenery of Nicholas 
Nickleby and The Old Curiosity Shop. 
And the result is thet the London 
Dickens has drawn has no relevance 
to the London that now is or ever was, 
save in an identity of street plan; so 
that those who talk of seeking out 
“Dickens’ London” are, in a manner 
of speaking, in search for something 
that can never be found. 

In David Copperfield—in, that is to 
say, the book that brought about the 
change in his way of work—this pecu- 
liar significance of atmosphere is an 
interesting study. For it has been 
seen that a change passes over the 
book as it develops itself. The first 
decision to write a simple straightfor- 
ward narrative, compilation rather than 
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creation, never really leaves the book, 
influencing it to its conclusion; but the 
older inspiration, that made Pickwick 
so truly a book by itself, asserts itself 
as the narrative proceeds, tranfiguring 
it. Now side by side with this change 
in characterization the scenic atmos- 
phere begins to change also. It is a 
thing difficult to define, for it is a 
thing that one either feels or does not 
feel. The scenery at first is as sharp 
und as definite as the green that Betsy 
Trotwood guarded with such zeal. It 
becomes dimmer and more fantastic 
as the book grows older, 

Certainly whatever be the result in 
David Copperfield itself, the result in 
the sequence of Dickens’ books, before 
and after Copperfield, is clear. It has 
already been illustrated, in another 
connection, by comparing the first and 
last of the books, Pickwick Papers and 
Edwin Drood. But it may even be il- 
lustrated by taking the two books im- 
mediately before and after Copperfield; 
Dombey and Son and Bleak House: in 
spite of the fact that the latter of these 
is better than the former, because the 
change is seen coming in the former, 
whereas it has already arrived in the 
latter. Dombey and Son is, admittedly, 
a failure among Dickens’ work; Bleak 
House is admittedly a success. Yet it 
is true that in the first we may divine 
the poetic creation at work, however 
much it may have failed of success; 
whereas in the latter we miss its pe- 
culiarly transmuting power, and are 
therefore constrained to admit that the 
success is of a different order, and 
of a lower order. The first is a fail- 
ure, but a high failure; the latter is a 
success, but a lower success. And 
David Copperfield stands as a landmark 
between two periods—not only a land- 
mark, indeed, but actually one of the 
causes of the change. 

This is not to say that that which 
gave, not only such distinction, but 
such significance, to Dickens’ first pe- 
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riod, vanished thereafter, never to reap- 
pear. A man may never deny, or ab- 
jure, his most distinctive self; and 
Dickens could never wholly write 
either such distinguished compilation 
as that of Thackeray or such strong 
compilation as that of George Eliot. 
In the sure, though subtle, matter of 
scenic atmosphere, taking that for a 
sign of the hand at work, he is to be 
discovered to be the same throughout 
his work. His streets, his houses, and 
his skies, never become wholly those of 
actuality; but they become measurably 
near actuality in his later work, 
whereas in his first fervor they remain 
immeasurably remote. And as his 
streets are so are his people also, for 
it is at the demand of his people that 
his streets are transmuted. 

Dombey and Son is, however, interest- 
ing for another reason. A man’s typi- 
eal failure is always illustrative of his 
special weakness; and this is even more 
than usually true in the case of Dom- 
bey and Son, by reason of some of the 
causes of its failure. As is well 
known, this was the first novel in 
which Dickens found his flowing in- 
vention failed him. He complained of 
it, in its early stages, that, as he 
worked at it, he could not induce it to 
start itself and move forward. The 
truth was that his early success had 
intoxicated him, and his successive 
tours through America and the Conti- 
nent had brought restlessness into his 
blood. That is to say, through one 
cause and another, his genius had to be 
compelled to do its work; and genius, 
when so compelled, may yet display 
qualities most distinctive of itself, but 
it will display them in colors that are 
false and in an emphasis out of pro- 
portion to the occasion. And this is 
just what happens in Dombey. 

Thus, as in Pickwick one may best 
find what is the peculiar praise of 
Dickens, so in Dombey one may dis- 
cover his peculiar blemishes and re- 
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strictions. The colors, we see, are 
garish; and the characters, in attempt- 
ing to achieve dignity, fail hopelessly. 
The scene between Carker and Edith 
Dombey, for instance, is melodrama 
unmitigated and crude; yet through- 
out it we can perceive the attempt that 
was not achievement, by virtue of 
which it continues to live. The truth 
is that dignity was outside the com- 
pass of Dickens; and that therefore 
exaltation and the high purging ritual 
of tragedy was impossible to him. Al- 
ways about the figure of Don Quixote 
there is an incomparable dignity; al- 
ways over his brow there shines the ra- 
diance of a high exaltation; with the 
result that intermixed with our laugh- 
ter at the sight of him there are always 
those rare tears that ennoble us. We 
are not only broadened by reading Cer- 
vantes; we are heightened. But there 
is little of this in Dickens; indeed, there 
is nothing in it. He not only failed in 
Dombecy and Son to achieve dignity, but 
he failed in that attempt generally 
throughout the body of his work. For 
example, in Oliver Twist he made a 
clear bid for Terror. Now Terror is 
ever one with mysticism and exalta- 
tion; Terror is only felt by the soul in 
its moments of awe and dignity; be- 
cause in Terror it is faced by some- 
thing that transcends the common 
round of its experience. But such a 
mood, such a dignity and awe, is alien 
to Dickens (or, more truly, Dickens is 
an alien to such moods), and the result 
is that where he attempted Terror he 
achieved only Horror, which is fan- 
tastic and crude. 

It is this that is meant when it is 
said that his style is no style at all. 
When it is said that his language never 
stiffens itself into structure, it is meant 
that his characters and scenes never 
erect themselves into dignity. They 
are each manifestations of the same 
inability in the creator. Similarly 
when it is said that in none of his sen- 
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tences is there a haunting music or 
mystical cadence, it is meant that his 
sentences tell out all they have to say 
on the page, empty their whole cargo 
on the wharf, because their author is 
so little in correspondence with the 
world beyond worlds that he both can 
and must say all he has tosay. Heis 
never in labor to express the thing just 
beyond his reach. His difficulty is, 
rather, to avoid saying the thing well 
within his reach twice over. Those 
magic sentences in the world’s litera- 
ture that tell us so much more than 
they say, are never his, because the 
Furthermore is forever beyond him. 
Faced by Death, we get the death of 
Paul Dombey. He attempts Tragedy, 
and achieves Melodrama; he attempts 
Terror, and gives us Horror; he at- 
tempts Dignity and we have stilts; he 
attempts mystery and we receive a 
detective story; he attempts an historic 
revolution, and we have a few squalid 
characters and the trial-scene of 
Charles Darnay. And so he is always 
thrown back, when attempting to wing 
high, by the irrevocable concave of his 
limitations. 

It is always necessary to see a man’s 
blemishes clearly before his praise can 
be truly said. On the other hand, it 
is always necessary to see a man’s 
cause of praise before his blemishes 
can be discovered, for it may happen 
that what appear to be blemishes are 
but the natural reverse of his virtues. 
With Dickens it was so. If he could 
not win his way up to the heights he 
certainly made the lower depths very 
wonderful. If when he attempted the 
mystical he only achieved the fantas- 
tic, confining himself to the fantastic 
he made it so wonderfully fantastic 
that he raised the whole result into 
the realm of true creation. If when 
he attempted dignity he succeeded 
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only in giving us stilts, in giving us 
people who always wept through life 
on stilts, he makes them so incredibly 
funny that he fills our minds with 
laughter. So, too, if in desiring Trag- 
edy he falls into Melodrama, in desir- 
ing Melodrama he transmutes it into 
something that is both rich and 
strange, something blown upon with 
the breath of creation till it takes a 
new and perpetual life. 

In his earlier work up to and includ- 
ing David Copperfield, Dickens wrote 
books that we call Novels, in a poverty 
of expression, but which are novels 
no more than the works of Cervantes, 
Rabelais, and Bunyan. In his later 
work Dickens took up the same pen 
(seeing that it was the only one he 
had), but dipped it in a different ink. 
He wrote Novels, comparable with 
those of Thackeray and George Eliot. 
Whether his novels are better or worse 
than those of his contemporaries is a 
matter of opinion. That is to say, the 
comparison exists. But in Pickwick, 
and the books following hard upon 
Pickwick, there is no comparison, be- 
cause the things are not alike. We 
treasure Don Quivote as we may treas- 
ure The Heart of Midlothian or One of 
Our Conquerors; but we do not com- 
pare them, because they work in dif- 
ferent mediums. And it is on these 
earlier books Dickens will establish his 
fame, because it is in them that he was 
most himself. The later books very 
largely take their excellence from the 
wind that blows on them from the ear- 
lier inspiration. For in them, as al- 
ways, Dickens created immortals. He 
always, in some degree, reveals us to 
ourselves in his characters; and there- 
fore, as they gather round us, and we 
call each by name, we feel that the 
fame of their creator is very safe in 
their keeping. 

Darrell Figgis. 
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By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK, AUTHOR OF “THE SEVERINS,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

When Helga went to Brendon House 
she had recognized that Clive might 
hear of it through Marcella. She 
might tell the Ashleys, and they might 
tell him. It was not likely, but it was 
possible. She took the risk when she 
went there, and hitherto he had not 
been told. She had of course never 
given him her present address. As 
he had insisted on her writing, 
she had written once or twice 
since Christmas, but she had writ- 
ten, he told her, of the colors of 
the sunset and of the time-devouring 
nightingale, while, because he loved 
her, he wanted to hear too about the 
external truths, the salts and acids of 
her daily life. But these she carefully 
kept from him. She would not let him 
know when she was tired and hungry, 


but would only tell him of the hours 
when the bird sang to her and the lan- 
tern made a glory. When she went 
to Gromwell, she only told him that 
she was going to the country and could 


not receive letters for a time. She 
promised to let him know directly she 
returned to Surbiton. It was madden- 
ing to Clive to get such instructions as 
these, because he could not frustrate 
them. If he raged furiously by letter, 
the letter might lie week after week at 
the post office, and for her sake he 
could not write to the only other ad- 
dress he had, her home one. Helga 
knew that when he heard of her 
whereabouts he would be angry, not 
understanding what her need had 
been. But she could not give up the 
niche that sheltered her. She thought 
it most unlikely that Miss Stair would 
mention her when she met Clive in 
Paris. 

Before she went to Gromwell she 
spent a Sunday evening with her 


father and mother, and got out of Mrs. 
Byrne an explanation of her frequent 
absences from home. She, too, had 
determined to turn her powers to ac- 
count, she said, and she contrived to do 
it in two ways. From a scholastic 
agency in London she had got some 
lessons in German and German litera- 
ture, and from a large registry office for 
servants she had got work that was 
perhaps not so dignified, but was bet- 
ter paid. She went out for the day 
and cooked for people who were giving. 
a dinner-party and could not trust their 
cook. It was found, Mrs. Byrne said, 
that she could be trusted, her connec- 
tion was growing, and she proposed 
in future to raise her fees. Helga 
was distressed, but could not say 
much. She knew it was inevitable. 

“Does it help you much?” she asked. 

“It keeps us,” said Mrs. Byrne; “but 
I don’t think we can stay on here. In 
June we shall sell the rest of the fur- 
niture, pay the rent and taxes and 
the doctor’s bill, and move into two 
rooms. The difficulty will be to find 
work in August and September when 
people are away. Perhaps there will 
be a little money left.” 

“But it is too much for you, 
Mummy,” cried Helga, “to keep this 
house clean and cook for yourself and 
dad and teach German and go out to 
cook. I can see that it is too much.” 

“You look as if you wanted a rest 
yourself, and good food,” said Mrs. 
Byrne. 

The mother and daughter sat to- 
gether in MHelga’s old bedroom, 
wrapped up now and unused. They 
were trying to hide from each other 
the ravages made by months of priva- 
tion and hard work and the new terror 
of life that haunted them. They were 
both too plucky to let it grip them long, 
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but when it cast the shadow of ill- 
health it came in its worst form. Mrs. 
Byrne grieved over the eclipse of her 
child’s beauty, and the girl grieved be- 
cause her mother looked thin and old. 

But the change to the country saved 
Helga from a break down. She still 
looked like the ghost of herself, but 
she began to sleep better and to eat 
better. Mrs. Johnson had been suc- 
ceeded by a Mrs. Moxon, who refused 
from the first to live on junket and 
haricot beans, and who, indeed, soon 
proved that she required mountains of 
food to keep her alive. It amazed 
Heiga to find that Mrs. Stair, after a 
little preliminary bickering, supplied 
the mountains without ado. The new 
woman had a plausible way with her 
that got round the capricious mistress 
of the house and to suit Mrs. Moxon’s 
disease, which she said was nervous, 
butcher’s meat had been ordered med- 
ically, she said, and suet puddings. 
Helga’s private opinion, when she had 
known Mrs. Moxon a fortnight, was 
that the lady’s “disease,” if it existed 
at all, was bilious, and came from 
over-eating. But the girl was glad 
the lean days of experiment and fad 
were over. The most ardent of vege- 
tarianism would not approve of vege- 
tarianism as practised on other pecple 
by Mrs. Stair. 

When Marcella came back from 
Paris the work of the house increased, 
but the beady-eyed Miss Pratt, who 
had gone off in a tantrum, returned 
about the same time, and shared the 
upstairs work with Helga. In the 
kitchen a village girl was engaged to 
come every day and assist Mrs. Moxon. 
Miss Stair brought a great many new 
clothes with her, and a present to her 
aunt of some of the frilled caps worn 
by French nursemaids. She thought, 
she said in Helga’s hearing, that Mrs. 
Stair would like to use them in her 
household. 

“Violet Ashley means to,” she said, 
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“she is so tired of the coquettish ones. 
She means to pay high wages and in- 
sist on dark red gowns, plain Nor- 
mandy fishwife aprons, very fyll and 
pleated at the top, you know, and these 
caps. She says it will look much 
smarter than the cheap lace atrocities 
they buy themselves.” 

“Is Violet Ashley going to try la- 
dies?” asked Mrs. Stair. 

“Oh no!” said Marcella, brushing 
away an idea no one but a fool like 
her aunt could entertain. And then 
she began to talk of Violet Ashley’s 
wedding, which was to take place at 
Gromwell shortly before Whitsuntide. 

“How has Clive liked being in 
France?” asked Mrs. Stair. 

“He says he counts the days till he 
gets back,” said Marcella. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Stair, but her niece’s 
profile was irresponsive if not forbid- 
ding. 

“He thinks of nothing but work 
now,” Marcella said. “His father is 
delighted, and bores one to death sing- 
ing his praises. I liked him better 
when he was at Oxford. I hate hav- 
ing the midnight oil thrust on one’s no- 
tice.” 

As the date of the wedding drew 
near, the commotion it made in the 
bride’s household found some echo in 
Mrs. Stair’s. Marcella and Lilian Hille 
were both to be bridesmaids, and they 
met so often that Helga, in waiting on 
them, heard scraps of talk that told 
her in a disjointed way of what was 
about to take place. Clive was com- 
ing. That she had known was inevi- 
table, and the prospect both thrilled 
and depressed her. The thought of 
seeing him again evoked the nightin- 
gale, but the thought of seeing him, 
when she had a tray in her hands and 
a hideous frilled cap on her head, de- 
pressed her. Besides, how would he 
take it? What would he say? Would 
he praise her, or quarrel with her? 
Labor was honorable. She was one 
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of Mrs. Stair’s “ladies.” If she had 
chosen to sift dust heaps, she herself 
would not be abased or changed. All 
the usual platitudes were turned over, 
as you may imagine, but none of them 
seemed to have any marrow in them. 
She could not foresee what would hap- 
pen, or what Clive would say. Then. 
one day at lunch, Lilian Hille blurted 
out another piece of news that startled 
the white-faced little parlormaid. 

“My cousin Conrad Hille will be here 
for the wedding,” she said. 

“Will he?” said Marcella, unmoved. 

“Yes. He wants to finish his year 
in England, and the old man says we 
didn’t do our duty by him when he 
came before. So he has asked him 
for Whitsuntide. I suppose he’ll bore 
us stiff. What sent him off in such a 
hurry? I never heard. What hap- 
pened about that girl in Surbiton, the 
one his people were in such a fuss 
about—where he lodged?” 

Marcella deftly changed the conver- 
sation until Helga had left the room. 
Then she told Lilian to be careful. 

“The girl at Surbiton was in the 
room, handing you chicken,” she said. 
“Didn’t you hear Aunt Eleanor call 
her Miss Byrne?” 

“I didn’t, and if I had I shouldn’t 
have tumbled. I never remember 
hames. So that’s the girl—with the 
blue, blue eyes, and the black, black 
hair. No wonder——” 

“IT never can see that she is so 
pretty.” 

“They say he wanted to marry her. 
What happened exactly?” 

“I suppose he got away. I wish 
Aunt Eleanor would send her away 
till after the wedding. It is embar- 
rassing.” 

Marcella did not explain further 
but that evening she tackled her 
aunt. 

“T think it would be a good plan to 
let Miss Byrne have her holiday now,” 
she said. “She looks ill.” 
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“Tll or well, she must wait till after 
our dinner-party,” said Mrs. Stair. 

“But that is just when I think she 
should be away,” said Miss Stair. 
“Two of the men who are coming 
knew her before she went into serv- 
ice.” 

“I can’t help that,” said Mrs. Stair, 
in the short, snappy manner her niece 
thought insufferably ill-bred, but knew 
to be final. “She knows all our things, 
and she waits well. Probably the men 
won't recognize her. Those hideous 
caps are a disguise. Which two men 
do you mean?” 

“That little German who is coming 
with the Hilles and Clive Ashley.” 

“Where on earth has she met 
them?” 

“Don’t you remember, Aunt Eleanor, 
the little German lodged with her pa- 
rents. He came to lunch once from 
their house, and Clive and she met sev- 
eral times at Mrs. Warwick’s.” 

“If ladies are going to make a pro- 


fession of housework they must expect 


encounters of this kind,” said Mrs. 
Stair. “I am certainly not going to 
upset my dinner-party for such non- 
sense. I hope Miss Byrne will know 
how to behave.” 

“Perhaps you had better give her a 
hint,” said Marcella. 

“I will,” said Mrs. Stair. 
her a delicate hint.” 

So next day when she was telling 
Helga how much silver would be 
wanted, and how many courses there 
would be at the dinner, she also went 
into the question of the guests. 

“There will be twelve altogether,” 
she said, “ourselves, two, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hille, Miss Hille and a German gentle- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. Ashley, and four 
others with them. And, by the way. 
Miss’ Byrne, I understand that two of 
the gentlemen were acquainted with 
you, when—at—in——” 

“In a former life,” suggested Helga. 

“Exactly—exactly—in a former life, 


“T’ll give 
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and now that you have so cleverly 
adopted a new one——” 

“I am to forget the old. Certainly, 
Mrs. Stair. I understand.” 

‘So wise of you!” murmured Mrs. 
Stair; and she told Marcella that she 
had conveyed her hint most success- 
fully. 

But these minor difficulties were all 
driven out of Mrs. Stair’s head on the 
day of the dinner-party by a domestic 
calamity of the first magnitude. The 
cook fell ill. When Helga took in Mrs. 
Stair’s early tea she was obliged to in- 
form her that Mrs. Moxon had one of 
her worst bilious attacks, and would 
not be up that day or the next. She 
had struggled valiantly against its ap- 
proaches the day before, and had pre- 
pared everything as far as possible. 

“But what is the use of that?’ cried 
Mrs. Stair. “How terrible! I’m sure 
she has done it on purpose. Any one 
can keep off a bilious attack. That 
village girl can’t finish a dinner. We 
shall have to put every one off. How 
angry Miss Stair will be—and all the 
dinner in the house. I might telegraph 
to Mrs. Hunt for some one, I suppose, 
but what suspense we should be in.” 

Helga came towards the bed from 
the window where she had been put- 
ting back curtains and drawing up 
blinds. 

“I have been thinking that if you 
wished I could telegraph for my 
mother,” she said; “‘she could be here 
by twelve o’clock.” 

“Your mother!” 
Stair. 

“She can cook.” 

“But can she cook well?” 

“Very well.” 

“But would she have the method— 
the experience?” 

“I think she would,” said Helga. 
“Lately she has made a practice of go- 
ing out in this way.” 

“But was she brought up to it?” 

“No,” said Helga, without emphasis 


exclaimed Mrs. 
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or indignation. The picture of her 
mother presented itself in contrast with 
the fussy under-bred woman fortune 
had driven her to serve, and it was a 
contrast that appealed to her sense of 
humor. 

“Well, I’ll risk it,” said Mrs. Stair. 
So Helga sent her telegram. 

By twelve o’clock Mrs. Byrne was in 
the kitchen, calming down the flurried 
mistress of the house, smiling at her 
fears that she could not cope with the 
menu, setting the demoralized kitchen- 
maid to restore a little cleanliness and 
order. 

“I wish you were here always,” 
whispered Helga. 

Mrs. Byrne attended to the day’s 
work, and made few comments on 
what she saw. Nevertheless, by tea- 
time, Helga knew for certain that her 
mother did not approve of the house 
hold or of her child’s place in it. The 
moment she arrived she had looked at 
Helga’s cap with astonishment, and 
at the heavy trays she carried with 
anxiety. 

“I did not understand that you were 
a servant,” she said, when they were 
by themselves. 

“IT am not,” said Helga, “I am a 
lady-help.” 

“What is the difference?” 

“I do more work for less money, and 
I am addressed as Miss Byrne.” 

“Are your companions also lady- 
helps—that sloven in the kitchen?” 

“‘No; she is from the village. Mrs. 
Moxon and Miss Pratt always speak of 
themselves as ladies. They talk about 
their lady friends.” 

At that moment Miss Stair appeared 
in the kitchen. She took no notice of 
Mrs. Byrne, but delivered a sharp rep- 
rimand to Helga, who had not cleared 
away the débris left in the morning- 
room where Miss Stair had been ar- 
ranging fiowers. 

“I was just coming,” said Helga; “I 
have not had a moment.” 
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“Do it at once, please,” said Miss 
Stair, imperiously. She then looked 
round the kitchen with an air of con- 
temptuous disapproval, went to the 
window, and threw it wide open. The 
doors stood open too, there was a fresh 
breeze outside, and all Mrs. Byrne’s 
meringues were swept from a side ta- 
ble to the floor. She went slowly to 
the window and shut it again. 

“The place is like a bakehouse,” said 
Miss Stair. 

“At present the place is a bake- 
house,” said Mrs. Byrne. “It is not 
agreeable. But I have a vol-au-vent in 
the oven, and I can’t have a draught.” 

“Then I hope you will let in a little 
air when the vol-au-vent is finished,” said 
Miss Stair; and retired with majesty. 

“She’s cattier than usual because her 
mash doesn’t come up to the scratch,” 
explained Miss Pratt at tea. Mrs. 
Byrne presided at the tea-tray. Helga 
was on thorns, for she understood her 
mother’s silences, and the impression 
made on her by Miss Pratt's con- 
versation and the scullery-maid’s art- 
less table manners. 

“He’s coming to-night,” continued 
Miss Pratt. ‘He'll take her in, I ex- 
pect. I don’t blame her. I'd have 
him myself.” 

“Will you have some more tea?” said 
Mrs. Byrne. 

“I don’t mind,” said Miss Pratt, 
passing her cup. “I’m open to a bet if 
any one will take it. She'll never be 
Mrs. Clive Ashley.” 

Mrs. Byrne’s startled giance turned 
to Helga for an explanation. 

“The Ashieys have a house near 
here,” said Helga. “They are all com- 
ing to dinner to-night.” 

A silence ensued that Mrs. Byrne 
did not break until the chance of a mo- 
ment left her alone with Helga again. 
Then she spoke. 

“You should never have put yourself 
in this position,” she said; “it is quite 
wrong.” 
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“The Hilles are coming too, and Con- 
rad with them,” said Helga. “I knew 
that they and the Ashleys were often 
here, but I could not guess that Mrs. 
Stair would: take Mrs. Warwick's 
house. The Ashleys only arrived a 
day or two ago. I couldn’t leave Mrs. 
Stair in the lurch suddenly.” 

“You must come away as soon as 
possible,” said Mrs, Byrne. “I don’t 
like it at ail, and your father would 
be horrified. You must find some- 
thing more suitable.” 

Helga did not know whether she 
dreaded the evening or longed for it; 
whether she hated the thought of see- 
ing Clive under such conditions or eag- 
erly awaited the moment when they 
would be face to face again. She 
feared his displeasure, but feared it 
with the thrill men never approve or 
understand in women, the thrill, half 
joy, half pain, of realizing that he 
made her conduct his concern, and 
judged it. Perhaps he would say, as 
her mother did, that she ought never to 
have come, and must instantly depart. 
He would hate being served by her. 
He would be furious; but his fury 
would be rooted in his love. What 
would he do? What would he say? 
Half an hour before dinner she ran up- 
stairs, rearranged her hair and cap a 
little, and, looking in the glass, took 
courage. When she ran down she 
was told at once that Miss Stair’s bell 
had rung twice. So she ran upstairs 
again, and arrived rather breathless in 
the young lady’s room. 

“I rang twice,” said Miss Stair, se- 
verely. “Fasten my gown, and take 
care not to get it crooked. How cold 
your hands are, and your face is burn- 
ing! And what have you done to your 
hair?” 

Helga blushed and said nothing. 

“You look as if you were going to 
play a soubrette in a comic opera,” 
said Miss Stair. 

“I feel just like that,” said Helga. 
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“I don’t know why you should. I 
hope your mother will send up the din- 
ner properly, and that you and Miss 
Pratt will not get into muddles.” 

A moment later there was a second 
Tring; but Miss Stair did not hurry. So 
when Helga got downstairs the guests 
bad arrived and were in the drawing- 
room. She would not see any of them 
till she announced dinner. When the 
moment came for her to do this her 
nerve failed her, and she did it badly, 
with the door half open so that she 
could hide behind it. Then, before 
any of them appeared, she made a 
rush back to the dining-room and bus- 
ied herself with the soup tureen. It 
was probably not correct to turn her 
back on the guests as they filed in. 
She neither knew nor cared, but wished 
the hateful inevitable moment of recog- 
nition had come and gone. Yet she 
persistently turned her back on the 
room and delayed it. There was a 
little bustle and hubbub as_ people 
found their places and seated them- 
selves. She heard Clive’s voice speak- 
ing to Marcella, the low refined voice 
she loved like music. She heard Con- 
rad’s cheerful rather shrill one saying 
something to Lilian Hille about the Al- 
ster. Last of all came Mrs. Stair with 
Mr. Ashley. As Helga turned round 
she saw him and remembered him, a 
stout, middle-aged man, with small 
shrewd eyes, and heavy eyebrows. As 
a child she had known him, as a gir! 
she had forgotten, and now she knew 
him again. Then dinner began. Helga 
ladled out soup, and Miss Pratt carried 
it round. When every one was served 
Helga had to offer sherry. She took 
the decanter and began, as she had 
been told, with Mrs. Ashley. Marcella 
sat opposite her aunt in the host’s 
place, with Clive on her right hand and 
Jack Arden on her left. She looked 
extremely handsome in a heavy soft 
silk, the color of cream that has been 
just tinted with coffee. There was 
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so much old lace about it that as she 
sat at table she seemed to be dressed 
in lace, and the ivory of it was becom- 
ing to her pale skin and light eyes and 
hair. Round her throat she wore 
pearls. 

Helga got past Mrs. Ashley, Conrad, 
and Lilian Hille without any trouble. 
None of them took sherry, and none of 
them looked at her. Then she came to 
Clive. He was talking to Marcella 
about the amphitheatre at Nimes. 
They had been there together, it 
seemed. 

“T went again in warmer weather,” 
he began, and then he heard Helga’s 
voice, looked up,. and recognized her. 
He did not finish what he was saying, 
he did not answer Helga, or go on with 
his dinner just then. He looked at 
Marcella, and then he looked at his 
plate. As Helga passed along the op- 
posite side of the table she stole one 
glance at him, half hoping for one in 
return. But he did not raise his eyes. 
The girl pulled herself together with 
the whole strength of her nature. She 
must carry through the business of the 
moment because she had undertaken 
it, and because others were depending 
on her. But it was not easy. He 
knew. He knew, and he looked like 
that. Conrad knew too by this time, 
and stared hard at her, and whispered 
to Lilian Hille. But Conrad did not 
matter. No one mattered but Clive. 

There were seven courses and des- 
sert, various wines, liqueurs, coffee; and 
Miss Pratt was a blunderer,: inclined 
to clatter and stage whispers. Helga 
could not attend as much to Clive and 
Conrad as they did to her. They were 
preoccupied with her: so much so that 
they found little to say to Lilian and 
Marcella. At last the ladies departed, 
and in course of time the older men 
followed them. So did Jack Arden, 
and a cousin who had sat between Vio- 
let and Mrs. Hille. Clive Ashley and 
Conrad were left together. 
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“I must see her,” Conrad said at 
once. “How can I manage it? This 
must not go un.” 

“I mean to see her,” said Clive, 
slowly. “I have stayed behind on pur- 
pose. But, to tell you the truth, I 
want to see her alone.” 

“Did you know she was here?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“But you have seen Miss Stair 
lately—in France?” 

“She did not tell me.” 

“I am surprised.” 
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“I am going to ring the bell,” said 
Clive. “I hope that will bring her.” 

He stood with his hand on the bell 
waiting for Conrad to go. 

“I must see her after you,” said the 
German. “We both love this lady, 
one of us must yield to the other, but 
it seems to me that the one who wins 
her should know how to save her from 
such a position as this. I offer her 
marriage and a home.” 

“So do I,” said Clive. 

Conrad went out of the room. 


(To be concluded.) 





THE GERMAN REICHSTAG ELECTION. 


With the object of studying the elec- 
toral machinery, party politics, and 
campaign methods as used at a Ger- 
man Reichstag Election, and also in 
order to understand the feeling in Ger- 
many about British politics, I spent the 
first fortnight of this year visiting Ger- 
man friends, discussing politics with 
them, and witnessing German party 
warfare. The first political meeting 
which I attended was at Cologne, 
where a Catholic friend took me to a 
Ward meeting of the Centre (Catholic) 
Party. At eight o’clock we reached a 
large concert. hall attached to a beer 
restaurant. On a low platform was a 
long table for the speakers. The hall 
soon filled up, men with a few women 
sitting at long narrow tables; beer was 
brought in, which each one paid for, 
unless he had coffee, lemonade, or some 
other refreshment. In this way the 
cost of the hall is met, for the host re- 
pays himself from the sale of refresh- 
ments. As we went in and came out 
a collection-plate was offered, in which 
subscriptions to the election funds 
were placed. This collecting of funds 
for the fight is seldom absent from a 
meeting of the Centre, and never from 
a Socialist meeting. 


Not before 8.30 did the meeting be- 
gin; this is the usual hour fixed for 
election meetings in the cities. The 
chairman rises, rings his bell, opens 
the meeting, and announces the “order 
of the day”; for, as in the House of 
Commons, there must always be a 
question before the House; the order of 
the day may be in a Centre Party 
gathering, “the danger to religion and 
morality,” with a Liberal meeting “why 
the Blue-black Block must be 
smaghed,” with a Socialist meeting 
“how the workmen are robbed,” or 
“whom must we thank that the cost 
of living has so enormously increased”; 
or on the eve of the poll “for Kaiser 
and Fatherland” (this in a Conserva- 
tive meeting), or “take your stand” 
(this for a Socialist gathering). Then 
the chief speaker (the Referent) is 
called on; there is always a Referent 
stated in advertising a meeting; the 
term implies something between lec- 
turer, opener, and chief speaker, and 
is characteristic of the educational 
method of German politics. The Ref- 
erent’s speech is expected to be long, 
more or less exhaustive and argumen- 
tative. At this meeting it was a news- 
paper editor who delivered from a man- 
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uscript a full explanation, with many 
statistics, of the Protectionist policy, 
the results of the social legislation 
which the Centre Party has supported, 
and a defence of the unpopular taxes 
which the Blue-black Block had im- 
posed. At this, the first meeting I at- 
tended, I was anxious whether refer- 
ences to British policy might not be 
made that would be uncomfortable to 
me. But from the first moment I had 
been set at ease by the chairman of the 
meeting announcing who were on the 
platform, and his adding, “We have 
the honor of having a Member of the 
English Parliament present”: this be- 
ing greeted with friendly applause, I 
was relieved; and in all the meetings 
I subsequently attended, though I 
heard outspoken criticism of British 
policy, I had no uncomfortable feelings. 
I never heard anything like racial ha- 
tred or bellicése menace. 

This meeting lasted just under four 
hours, and did not break up till past 
midnight. The working men, five hun- 
dred or so, who composed the audience, 
were mostly workers from Stollwerck’s 
cocoa works or engineers. They stayed 
in a body till the close. Some oppon- 
ents were present, but made no dem- 
onstration; it is, in fact, not common 
to have anything like opposition ex- 
pressed or hostile interruptions in Ger- 
man political meetings. “Heckling,” 
as we know it by questions to the can- 
didate or speaker, is not known, 
though occasionally critical interjec- 
tions are made. But “free discussion” 
is often offered. This means that an 
opponent is permitted to speak. He 
comes to the desk, and for five to ten 
minutes is allowed to state his point of 
view. The chief speaker replies to 
such criticisms of his policy. 

The Sunday before the poll I was at 
an afternoon Socialist meeting in a 
suburb of Heidelberg. The chief 
speaker was a trades-union secretary 
from Mannheim, a Swiss by birth, who 
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told me in conversation the story of his 
expulsion from Prussia for taking a 
leading part in a coal-mine strike. The 
story had some amusing incidents, but 
the instructive part of it was that, as 
the strike developed, he printed and 
circulated leaflets advising the men to 
return to work on the terms offered 
them; these were seized and destroyed 
by the police on the supposition that 
they would cause an outbreak, and the 
action of the police, in having confis- 
cated leaflets which they had not read 
and of whose advice they were in ig- 
norance, had to be confirmed; so he 
had come into Baden as an “undesira- 
ble alien.” His speech rebutted the ar- 
gument which is so frequently used 
against the Socialists that they would 
destroy all religion and are atheists; it 
took the line that te care for the weak 
and oppressed and to redress injustice 
was religious work which the Social- 
ists did and which Jesus would do 
were He on earth to-day. In the sub- 
sequent free discussion a_ Catholic 
workman of the Centre Party took the 
democratic line of argument that re- 
ligion must always be maintained in 
the school, because it was the only ba- 
sis of real education, that army and 
navy must be maintained and even in- 
creased, if other .powers, especially 
England, were unfriendly, but that he 
could well imagine Germany without 
any nobility or even without a Kaiser. 
In reply to this the chief speaker re- 
plied that if Germany wanted to de- 
fend itself it need only support an army 
on the lines of the Swiss citizen force, 
but that, of course, if Germany were 
invaded by any foreign foe, then every 
citizen, of whatever politics, would be 
ready to defend his country with his 
life. 

I arrived at Munich in time to attend 
a great meeting in the famous Bier- 
halle, “Zum Miinchener Kindl.” This 


hall can accommodate 6,000 persons 
when the tables are removed; as ar- 
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ranged with long narrow tables, on 
which beer glasses stood, over 4,000 
men with a few ladies were assembled. 
It was Monday before the poll, and the 
two National Liberal candidates for 
the two divisions of Munich held a 
great demonstration. Dr. Kerchen- 
steiner, well-known as an educational- 
ist, the candidate for the First Division 
of the city, whose election is still to be 
decided by a second ballot between 
him and the Socialist, gave the first 
speech. It was a really fine intel- 
iectual treat, this oration directed 
against the feudalism which was the 
essence of the Conservative Party, 
against the medizeval faith in ecclesias- 
tical power, which animated the Cath- 
olic Centre and would make everything 
turn upon a creed; first he dissected the 
blue Conservatives and the black Cler- 
icals. He then turned against red So- 
cial Democracy, built up on an unten- 
able theory of economics, with its de- 
struction of national and individual 
idealism. The speaker’s own ideal, as 
he developed it, was the state in which 
individual character and ability had 
the best chance to develop themselves, 
in which every class and interest would 
share both in policy and government, in 
which a popular, well-organized, mid- 
dle-class would be the real leading 
force of the State. The speech was 
characteristic both of German ideal- 
ism and of the National Liberal Party 
at the present, which has many fine 
aims but no popular cries. The Miin- 
chener Neueste Nachrichten gave this 
speech in ertenso next day, with the 
heading “The Psychology of Parties.” 
How German! and how like the Na- 
tional Liberal Party! That party holds 
its place among a nation where every 
man is a bit of a philosopher, because 
the party has a philosophic basis; it 
fails to grow or excite enthusiasm, for 
it has no popular practical programme 
which can attract the masses. 

Two extracts from this speech may 


be quoted, as they show an attitude 
commonly taken up towards England. 
Speaking of the need of Liberalism in 
the nation as a whole, Dr. Kerchen- 
steiner said: “In countries like the 
United States, which have never suf- 
fered under the heavy burdens of past 
feudalism, and in countries like Eng- 
land which have laid them aside. as 
harmful traditions, the holiest de- 
mands of liberty, whether religious, 
scientific, artistic, or educational, have 
become no longer party demands.” He 
expressed, what one often hears in Ger- 
many, the view that our British prac- 
tice of constitutional liberty is a na- 
tional glory, which other countries can 
only copy. 

The other quotation I give is the only 
reference in the whole speech, the most 
important one made in his campaign by 
this eminent man, to the Morocco diffi- 
culty: “The most dangerous opponent 
to Secial Democracy is a Liberalism 
that acts fairly, does not shrink from 
working with the Socialist party in all 
matters of administration in the State, 
and lets it share responsibility with it. 

No one has understood better 
how to work in the spirit of a mature, 
clear-sighted Liberalism than the man 
who ‘last summer treated with such 
scant friendliness the feelings which 
we all have for our German Father- 
land, Mr. Lloyd George.” That was 
the only direct reference in the whole 
speech to the strained Anglo-German 
relations of last summer. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they have played very little 
direct part in the recent German elec- 
toral campaign. 

The demand for female suffrage was 
not prominent at the recent election in 
Germany. At the great Liberal meet- 
ing at Munich above described, I heard 
the well-known female suffragist, Frau 
Anita Augspurg; she took part in the 
free discussion, and another lady also 
spoke. But the tone of their remarks 
was moderate, and not directed prima- 
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rily to “votes for women.” The real 
agitation for female suffrage is carried 
on by the Socialists, whose party pro- 
gramme includes adult suffrage; that 
is, the vote for every person, man or 
woman, at the age of twenty-one. The 
4,200,000 votes which the Socialists 
have polled must be considered as 
thrown in favor of adult suffrage. Then 
some of the left wing of the Liberal 
Party, the Democratic Union, have 
also adult suffrage in their programme. 
With manhood suffrage in operation 
for forty years, any limited female 
suffrage, on a property basis, such as 
so many English supporters of the 
cause desire, would be an untenable 
policy. Of course there are no militant 
tactics by the female suffragists. Out- 
side Social Democracy they are, in 
fact, divided in tactics. A _ section, 
headed by Frau Augspurg, counsels the 
withdrawal of women from all social, 
communal, or public energies, and con- 
centrates on agitation for the vote un- 
til the franchise is granted. Another 
section believes that the more women 
take part in committees, in social 
movements, and such opportunities for 
public work as are open to them, the 
sooner will the vote be given to them. 

The Socialists utilize women more 
than the other parties in the electoral 
campaign; few women appear in the 
meetings, or as active helpers of the 
parties of the Right. But special 
women’s meetings were held by both 
Centre and Social Democrats at 
Cologne and elsewhere. There is noth- 
ing corresponding to the Primrose 
League in Germany. In the election 
work of the Radicals (Liberals of the 
Left), and especially of the Socialists, 
many women are found actively en- 
gaged. Those who bring up late or 
laggard voters to the poll are called 
Schlepper, i.e., tugs; and the service of 
“tugs,” which is so splendidly organ- 
ized and carried out by the Socialists, 
for dragging up voters in the final 
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hours of polling gains much strength 
from Socialist women. 

Discussing with me the problem of 
female suffrage, a candidate who had 
declared himself for it observed that 
the peculiar personal interest in home, . 
children, cooking, and in all depart- 
ments of house-keeping which is shown 
by the German Hausfrau in middle-class 
and even higher grades of society, was. 
a national asset, a great economic fac- 
tor, which in part accounted for the 
German readiness to work for small 
profit, for the careful use made of what 
many would regard as waste or sur- 
plus, and for the German family’s liv- 
ing as well on £200 as the English fam- 
ily lives on £300 a year. On the 
grounds of liberty and democracy, he 
was in favor of female suffrage, but 
it seemed to him to lead to less intense 
home life and a deep economic change 
which he would deplore. 

I was assured more than once that, 
whereas thirty years ago nearly all pro- 
fessors and most students at the Uni- 
versities were National Liberals, now 
only a very few own either active or 
passive allegiance to that party. Then 
Bismarck had united the great na- 
tional movement for a general freedom 
of expansion, intellectual, economic 
and political. Since then the growing 
identification of officialism with Con- 
servatism, the general scientific cyni- 
cism, which prevails, the fact that offi- 
cial advancement is less likely to be 
given to any political reformer, and a 
dread of the rising power of Social De- 
mocracy, has made perhaps a majority 
of the professors Conservatives, and a 
very large number indifferent to all 
party politics. 

The students, if they seek an official, 
scholastic, or academic career on com- 
pleting their course, know that Lib- 
eral views will be against them. Be- 
sides, they see the few great and pop- 
ular professors, like Brentano at Mu- 
nich, who express advanced or pro- 
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gressive views, slighted by the author- 
ities for their audacity. The tend- 
ency of higher education is to become 
more specialized or distinctly prepara- 
tory to a career or profession, while the 
wide outlook on things, men and move- 
ments which means political enlighten- 
ment, retreats. The German student 
is not a politician. A few hundreds 
out of the many thousands in Berlin I. 
acted as “tugs” on polling day for the 
Radical candidate. 

I had a chance to study the political 
temper of German University men, as 
I attended a Liberal meeting arranged 
especially to interest Akademiker, Uni- 
versity men, both students and grad- 
uates, at Munich. Very few Dozenten, 
i.e., teachers of any class, were present, 
and these mostly quite young men. 
The Liberal candidate was present, and 
an excellent speech was made by Dr. 
Hollman, a young graduate who is de- 
voting himself to politics, and of whom 
more should be heard. The audience 
numbered about 400, among whom 
were perhaps forty women students. 
In the free discussion there were many 
speeches, from different points of view. 
One voiced the Centre Party’s policy of 
regarding everything from the inter- 
ests of religion, that is, of the Catholic 
Church; this was answered by a young 
Doctor of Philosophy, a Modernist 
Catholic. Another student urged that 
University life was not the place for 
taking up politics at all. There were 
several who showed dissatisfaction 
with the State of officials (Beamtenstaat) 
which Germany has become, and ex- 
pressed admiration for the constitu- 
tional Parliamentary State which Eng- 
land has developed. But there was 
none of that excitement, passion, con- 
viction, and .enthusiasm, such as a cor- 
responding meeting would have pro- 
duced in England or in Scotland at 
election time. I felt that whatever 


Germany owes to its wonderful Univer- 
sities, they are doing little to educate 
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men as politicians, or to lead the best 
fitted among their students to become 
what Germany so much needs, real 
statesmen. 

Whenever I saw anything of the So- 
cial Democrats, I was impressed very 
powerfully by their solidarity as against 
the disorganization and differences 
among the Liberals, of their sacrifices 
and devotion as against the feudal self- 
ishness of the Conservatives, of their 
progressive democratic spirit as op- 
posed to the narrow ecclesiastical out- 
look of the Centre Party. It is often 
said against German Social Democracy 
that it is based on class-hatred, and 
can appeal only to the laborer and pro- 
letariat. This is not fair; true, that 
its Marxian economics teach the in- 
creasing misery of the laborer in a cap- 
italist society; but many small traders, 
clerks, officials (in secret), such as post- 
men and railway men, many in all 
classes, who see no hope for demo- 
cratic government save in the support 
of Social Democracy, are in its ranks. 
It is not only the Socialism of this 
party which appeals; it is also the De- 
mocracy; there is a crying need of 
democratic government, and there is no 
solid progressive democratic party like 
the Social Democrats. 

It is often said, moreover, that Social 
Democracy has achieved nothing, and 
can achieve nothing. This, too, is un- 
true. A man, who knows German co- 
lonial administration, told me that the 
exposure of colonial scandals by the So- 
cialists in the Reichstag had purified 
colonial administration. A Central 
Party Reichstag member admitted that 
the social legislation of Germany was 
more the outcome of the Socialist de- 
mands than of anything else; indeed, 
Bismarck said as much over twenty 
years ago. A Prussian officer told me 
that the Socialists had exposed the ill- 
treatment of men in the army by their 
officers, especially non-commissioned, to 
such effect that the evils had been 
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checked and the morale, the temper, 
und the real strength of the army had 
thereby been greatly improved. A 
Liberal journalist admitted to me that 
the Socialist were about the only pa- 
pers whose policy was dictated purely 
without regard to any commercial con- 
siderations, and that there was far less 
dirty matter (Schmutz) in the Vorwdarts 
and the other Socialist newspapers 
than in the ordinary journals. The 
Social Democrats’ steady and enormous 
growth, so that they now number 
4,200,000 voters in the Empire, and 
ought if seats were apportioned in fair 
relation to population to command 
nearer 200 than 100 seats in the Reich- 
stag, must have moral influence. I 
was frequently hearing that the Gov- 
ernment policy will not be based on any 
consideration of the Social Democrats; 
that whether they come fifty or a hun- 
dred strong to the Reichstag, they sim- 
ply do not count. If this be so, it is 
a condemnation of those who ignore 
the most remarkable movement in 
European politics to-day. But surely, if 
the Social Democrat Party outnum- 
bers in Berlin all other parties, by 
about seven to two, and if, while every 
Social Democratic Reichstag member 
stands for an average of 50,000 voters, 
every Conservative member stands for 
only 11,000 voters in the country, then 
Social ‘Democracy must count for a 
great deal in the thought and policy of 
even the most self-confident of German 
ministers. 

The organization of this Party is in 
itself a testimonial to its moral force. 
It has 800,000 subscribing members. A 
book is given to each subscriber, with 
pages marked out in squares for each 
week in the year; these squares are 
filled up, on the same principle as will 
be used in our National Insurance 
scheme, with special stamps of ten 
pfennigs or of higher value; so that 
each subscriber gives at least fifty-two 
times ten pfennigs (five marks, twenty 
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pf.) annually. This sum at 800,000 
members works out at £200,000 a year. 
A simply astounding sum to collect 
from working-men for social and polit- 
ical propaganda! 

Besides, in a land of officials no offi- 
cial is permitted to be an avowed So- 
cial Democrat. This cuts off postmen, 
railway men, schoolmasters, and many 
others from openly joining the ranks. 
But as the cause of the lower orders of 
public servants always receives atten- 
tion in the Socialist newspapers, and 
their grievances are always being ven- 
tilated by the Social Democrats, both 
in the Reichstag and in-other public 
bodies, under the secrecy of the ballot 
many officials “vote red,” and quietly 
support the Socialists. 

The devotion and self-sacrifice of the 
Socialists are notorious. They pene- 
trate into the most unpromising dis- 
tricts as missionaries of Socialism 
among peasant proprietors and as mes- 
sengers of freedom on the feudal es- 
tates, where a man must vote as his 
landlord directs. A boot operative, 
outside a polling-station in Berlin, giv- 
ing Socialist voting-papers to the vot- 
ers, told me that he was giving up a 
day’s work to be there, and had begun 
it at 5 a.m., distributing leaflets out- 
side the Friedrichstrasse railway-sta- 
tion; by 7 p.m. he would have put in 
fourteen hours’ continuous work. This 
is just a typical case. The Socialists 
have more political workers, who work 
with more energy, than the other par- 
ties; all their workers are unpaid, un- 
less it be that an unemployed Genoss is 
given a small wage to keep him going. 
They agitate in season and out of sea- 
son. While the political organization 
and educational propaganda are more 
or less dropped by the other parties 
save at election times, the Socialists 
year in, year out, are holding meetings, 
distributing literature, canvassing for 
new subscribing members. An enor- 


mous amount of their work is done 
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through the trades unions. In a coun- 
try where the cost of living has been 
constantly growing, and where the 
Government either cannot or will not 
do anything to relieve the strain on the 
workers, the trades unions offer the 
only hope of their improving their lot, 
and Social Democracy is the obvious 
politics for the trades unionists. 

The population in and around Berlin 
is overwhelmingly Social Democratic. 
Each of the six electoral divisions of 
Berlin was even in the last Reichstag 
held by a Social Democrat, save the 
Palace Quarter, Berlin I., in which are 
not only the royal palaces, the Univer- 
sity, the Wilhelmstrasse with its em- 
bassies and official residences, Unter 
den Linden, but also the great business 
premises and banks. [Im Berlin I. a 
Radical banker was the outgoing mem- 
ber. Here the growth of public build- 
ings, museums, warehouses, and blocks 
of offices has recently reduced the pop- 
ulation, especially of the working-class; 
but the only candidates that polled 
over 500 votes were the Radical 
Ranker, Herr Kaempf (4,657), the So- 
cialist Diiwell (4,408), and the Demo- 
crat, Colonel Giidke (1,395). The first 
two of these will contest the second 
ballot; Colonel Giidke having asked his 
supporters to vote, not for the Radical, 
but the Socialist, there is a fair chance 
that the whole of the Berlin representa- 
tion, including the Palace Quarter, will 
fall to the Socialists. This contest for 
Berlin I., the Palace and business dis- 
trict, showed 10,660 votes cast against 
the Government and against its Blue- 
black Block, and only 642 votes cast 
for it! It is indeed hard to find any- 
one in Berlin who has a good word for 
the system of personal Government by 
the Kaiser and his selected Ministers, 
and who does not want to see a change 
made to Parliamentary rule. 

I spent the night before the poll at- 
tending the chief meeting of the So- 
cialist candidate for Berlin I. At 7.30 
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I found myself in a big hall, already 
over half full. The chief speaker was 
Herr Ledebour, the Socialist member 
for the largest district of Berlin, who 
did not arrive till 8.40; the meeting pa- 
tiently waited for his arrival. He is 
an admirable platform speaker. His 
speech occupied an hour and three- 
quarters; and therefore only closed at 
10.30, just three hours after I had taken 
my place; and the meeting continued 
for nearly an hour longer. I confess 
that four hours in a box at the opera 
would not have been a more stimulat- 
ing treat than those four hours in @ 
packed Socialist meeting. 

Herr Ledebour’s speech followed the 
well-known Socialist programme: the 
injustice of direct taxation, the un- 
sympathetic officialism of the State as 
it now is, the selfishness of the Junk- 
ers, the timidity of the National Liber- 
als, and so forth. Two arguments 
were especially developed, the gist of 
which I may recall. 

The speaker devoted quite twenty 
minutes to good-humored ironical criti- 
cism of the Kaiser. Last election the 
Kaiser joined in jubilation over the So- 
cialist defeats, and made a speech from 
his window. This time what would 
the poor fellow do?—for everyone knew 
the Socialists would gain far more than 
they then lost, and that meeting would 
help to give the Kaiser himself a So- 
cialist for member of the Palace dis- 
trict. The Kaiser had found since 
then that his cost of living was higher; 
he did not see much of the real hard- 
ships of the people, but the rise of 
prices had reached him, and, like the 
working-man’s wife, he found that his. 
bread, his butter, sausages, salt and 
herrings, were all dearer. So he asked 
for an increased civil list, and had ob- 
tained 3% million marks more a year. 
The Socialists were the only party that 
voted against this increase. But did 
not the rise in prices press still more 
severely on the workers? And what 
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had the Kaiser done in return but let 
his Government, with the aid of the 
Blue-black Block, put still more taxa- 
tion on the living of the people? Then 
came a delightful bit of play with the 
Kaiser's speeches; especially with his 
famous saying “that if a soldier were 
called to fire on his father and mother, 
he must obey.” In a passage of really 
powerful eloquence, the speaker de- 
clared that for these words ever to 
have been uttered meant that the 
Kaiser contemplated using his army 
against his own subjects—and against 
what subjects? Of course the Social 
Democrats. Four million citizens, who 
patiently worked and paid their taxes 
to keep the Kaiser and his friends were 
feally regarded by their Kaiser as ene- 
mies much more to be feared than the 
foes without. If any of those foes 
without were to attack our Fatherland, 
we should all be ready to take our 
arms in defence. But for the Social 
Democrats to be regarded as foes to be 
trodden down, ridden down, and possi- 
bly shot down—that was intolerable! 
It must be stopped by winning Parlia- 
mentary control, by obtaining a Reich- 
stag majority. It is just because the 
Socialists face the issues with such 
courage, conviction, and clear policy 
as I heard Ledebour thus eloquently 
express, that they go on growing, and 
seem likely to grow, in numbers and 
power. 

The other passage in this speech 
which I will recall was where the 
speaker discussed the Morocco ques- 
tion, and the menace of war which had 
grown out of it. His line was the 
usual criticism which the Socialists 
have without any reservation boldly 
taken from first to last—that the colo- 
nial policy, which the Government 
tried so successfully in 1907 to raise as 
a patriotic cry against Social Democ- 
racy, was a pricked bubble; it had led 
to the resignation of Biilow and Dern- 
burg, and no one was talking colonial 
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policy to-day. The German colonies 
were an economic failure, costing far 
more than they brought in, maintained 
to foster a false Imperialism and to 
give opportunities to big capitalists, 
financiers, and speculators. That was 
the whole secret of Morocco. The 
German claims were made to get up a 
popular election cry. It was part of 
the financier’s game. Neither Morocco 
nor all the German colonies were worth 
a war to the German worker. Trade 
with them was insignificant. No part 
of the world was unoccupied or avail- 
able, which could support the surplus 
population of the Fatherland. The real 
solution was peaceful relations towards 
all nations. This could only be se- 
cured by the proletariat of all lands 
uniting on the basis of Social Democ- 
racy. What good would it do to the 
nation to let the financiers make full 
use of the incapable aristocrats and 
plutocrats, who alone were admitted 
into the Diplomatic Service and Foreign 
Office? There was no need whatever, 
therefore, for the increase of army and 
navy. If they wanted to be secure 
against any attack or invasion at home, 
let them have a citizen army on the 
Swiss system. In Switzerland, every 
able-bodied man took his turn, learned 
his drill, and was proud to have his 
rifle at home, ready any moment to 
protect his native land; but not to be 
used in any other cause. That was 
what Social Democracy approved. But 
what an idea! Just fancy the Kaiser, 
to whom 4,000,000 of his subjects were 
men to be ridden or shot down, ap- 
proving these enemies of the Father- 
land keeping their rifles ready at 
home! 

This line of argument has been con- 
sistently and constantly expressed by 
the Social Democrats all through the 
campaign. Conservatives have shouted 
for bigger army and navy, but not even 
they have been wild enough to propose 
such preparations as would overawe at 
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once France and England together both 
on land and sea. It is the Conserva- 
tives who have lost seats and votes, 
the Social Democrats who have gained. 

During my fortnight in Germany I 
spoke, of course, with many persons 
on Anglo-German relations. With re- 
tired ministers, professors, journalists, 
and others outside the political fighting 
forces, and with candidates and active 
politicians of very different groups. 
There is undoubtedly among many a 
deep feeling of distrust, disappoint- 
ment, and even dread of British policy. 
The belief that our diplomacy is always 
being directed to thwart Germany all 
over the world was freely admitted to 
me. The conviction was expressed by 
men who surprised me by acknowledg- 
ing it as they did, that the British navy 
was more than once last year within 
a few hours of attacking the German 
fleet or invading German waters. The 
irresponsible utterances of Captain Fa- 
ber were taken as authoritative proofs 
of this intention. The recent espion- 
age cases in Germany have been like 
lighted matches thrown about in a car- 
penter’s shop littered with shavings. 
General distrust and even despair of 
good relations between the Govern- 
ments was allowed by men who de- 
clared that the peoples as a whole were 
anxious to trade together, live in peace, 
and join in a common civilization. 

Two views were repeated from very 
different quarters, which I venture to 
give as suggestive. The earnestness 
with which these two points of view 
were emphasized by very different men 
impressed me deeply. First of all 
(they said), do not make speeches or 
say anything at all just yet, unless you 
can do something at the same time: 
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und seek out something to do, rather 
than something to say. When I asked 
what can we Englishmen do, many 
things were suggested or discussed. I 
will only mention one. A man of the 
highest experience and authority said 
to me, “Don’t you Englishmen go 
about talking and behaving as if our 
increase of our fleet, to make it com- 
mensurate with our expanding com- 
merce and our world-wide interests, 
were undertaken as if we meant to 
invade England. We are not fools. 
Don’t you be fools either.” 

The other view expressed to me more 
than once was that the real struggle 
coming in the world is not between 
Germany and England, but between 
yellow man and white man, between 
the Western Christian civilization of 
Europe and the Eastern non-Christian 
civilization of Asia. What may not 
China become in a few years? May it 
not be a greater military force than 
Germany, a greater expanding or col- 
onizing force than England? The com- 
mon civilization of Germany and Eng- 
land must go hand in hand; otherwise 
the world’s hegemony will pass from 
us. 

Here, as in many things in German 
politics, one sees how the German is a 
philosopher and historical student. In 
this, as in many things, he is so differ- 
ent from the Englishman. 

At the end of my fortnight as an on- 
looker of the German elections, the 
abiding feeling is that an Englishman 
can be easily at home in Germany if 
he tries to understand, by patient per- 
sonal intercourse, the nation which 
alone disputes with his own the right 
to be viewed as the greatest progres- 
sive nation in Europe. 

Joseph King. 











With the exception of our First 
Mother, of whose trek into the Wil- 
derness the poet might well have writ- 
ten his 


“Necessita l’induce, e non diletto,” 


and of Lot’s wife, whose travels were 
early determined by a tragedy that 
should be a warning to curious wives 
for all time, the only notable woman 
traveller of Bible story, of whose pos- 
sible route we have some geographical 
idea, was the Queen of Sheba. There 
are few monuments to this redoubtable 
lady, but she has a place of honor in 
a window of Exeter Cathedral, and, 
judging by the story of her enterprise, 
she seems to have been a worthy fore- 
runner of all the African travellers 
that came after. Impressed with the 
hearsay of Solomon’s wealth and wis- 
dom, she set out in state from her 
kingdom to see for herself this paragon 
among kings, and to ply him with hard 
questions. These he appears to have 
had no difficulty in answering, and, be- 
fore returning home, she showered on 
him gifts of golds, jewels, and spices. 
The Arabs, many of whose traditions 
dovetail curiously with Jewish history, 
preserve among their chroniques scan- 
daleuses memories of the _ love-sick 
queen, and they claim that sundry 
stone ruins, still to be seen in the Zam- 
besian goldfields, are the remains of 
her capital. Hereabouts, alse, as tra- 
dition has it, was the site of Ophir, the 
land from which Solomon obtained his 
sea-borne gold, and in that region 
gynarchy has from time immemorial 
been a recognized institution. Dusky 
queens have ruled over men, and 
Amazon regiments have been enrolled 
for the maintenance of law and order. 
Now that the supremacy of women is 
a topic so much in the public eye, this 
African origin of her emancipation is 
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not without interest. It avails little 
that in civilized countries she is still 
regarded as the weaker vessel. Dur- 
ing a recent tour of Brittany I was 
told that, on more than one island of 
that broken coast, it is the women who 
propose marriage, and there are still a 
few other isolated spots, outside of 
‘Mr. Rider Haggard’s fertile imagina- 
tion, such as Nunivak, in the Behring 
Sea, where they rule in name as well 
as in fact. The ruler of Sheba was 
not only the first recorded queen in her 
own right; she was also the first 
woman on record to travel through Af- 
rica, heading the glorious list that con- 
tains the name of Mary Kingsley. 

Miss Kingsley was perhaps the most 
courageous, as she was surely among 
the most intellectual, of all African 
travellers, irrespective of sex. In one 
of the worst regions of West Africa she 
studied with wonderful patience fetish, 
fishes, and the weakness of Crown Col- 
ony Government, and her memoirs 
prove her to have combined, as perhaps 
no other woman has combined, the 
qualities that go to make a lovable 
woman with those which are looked for 
in a great man. She coveted none of 
the cheap records of literary globe-trot- 
ters. She lacked the ambition to 
travel thousands of miles on horse- 
back or in palanquins, but went unos- 
tentatiously about her work, living 
among black men till she came to know 
the good and the bad in them, as those 
who sit in judgment at Whitehall have 
never known the millions for whom 
they make laws. Having assembled 
the facts, she was not wanting in the 
courage to speak her mind, and she 
calmly said to a distinguished audi- 
ence at the Imperial Institute: “The 


African you have got in your minds up 
here, that you are legislating for and 
spending millions on trying to improve, 
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doesn’t exist; your African is a fancy 
African.” I remember reading, in the 
report of a speech made at Manchester 
by Mrs. Wilson Burt, a remark to the 
effect that “A woman seldom learns 
anything by travel. She is too busy.” 
Here is an extraordinary statement. I 
am fearful of blundering, as any man 
might well be who should undertake to 
defend against its own friends the sex 
he admires without understanding, but 
it is quite certain that Mrs. Burt must 
be ignorant of the life-work of Mary 
Kingsley, a far greater woman than 
any who achieve the notoriety: of the 
evening paper by screaming on plat- 
forms, and withal so modest that when 
someone, saying no more than the bare 
truth, described her as “an intrepid 
explorer,” she protested. “A thing,” 
she wrote, “there is not the making of 
in me, who am ever the prey of frights, 
worries, and alarms.” If this was in- 
deed a true picture of her state of mind 
during those lonely times in the heart 
of Africa, then, indeed, there was 
something grand in her enthusiasm for 
the cause she had embraced. Her 
courage mounted with occasion, and 
she, perhaps the most illustrious mem- 
ber of a clever family, met her death 
characteristically while devotedly nurs- 
ing Boer prisoners at Simonstown. 

This is the age of Woman. Her po- 
litical aspirations I gladly leave out of 
the argument, but in art, music, litera- 
ture, sport, and travel, she has arrived, 
coming into her own, not by talking on 
hustings or battling with constables, 
but by a slower and surer process of 
evolution that is making her more and 
more man’s comrade and less and less 
his chattel. It needs time and train- 
ing to fit her for contact with the 
rough world, and the instincts of centu- 
ries of repression die hard. A great 
deal of nonsense has been written of 
the yearning of the harem to pull down 
the curtain that shuts it in, and some 
color is lent to this view by the report 
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of emancipated Eastern women beg- 
ging the present ruler of Turkey to free 
them from their social slavery. Yet I 
have been privileged to talk with one 
or two Turkish ladies on the subject, 
and found in them nothing but con- 
tempt for the personality we know as 
the New Woman. To throw open the 
doors of the Seraglio, and to turn these 
delicately nurtured women suddenly 
adrift, would be no less outrageous 
than setting some feeble tropical bird 
at liberty in the depth of an English 
winter, for such freedom can be a boon 
only after gradual acclimatization to 
the new conditions. The freedom of 
the road is even more perilous, and it is 
due to the tyranny of convention that 
the gap between the Queen of Sheba 
and Miss Kingsley should be dotted 
with only a few names of women of 
fashion who, like Lady Hester Stan- 
hope and Lady Mary Montagu, made 
the then modish Grand Tour. It 
would be idle to pretend that any liv- 
ing woman has accomplished anything 
equivalent to Miss Kingsley’s record, 
for the fruits of travel are not to be 
measured by mere mileage, any more 
than by an aftermath of elaborate 
books with the latest results of mod- 
ern photography. It is also true that 
no woman has hitherto succeeded in 
writing another Zothen, but neither, for 
the matter of that, has any man. Leav- 
ing that exceptional volume in a cate- 
gory by itself, it seems to me that Miss 
Lowthian Bell’s Amurath to Amurath is 
equal to any other work of travel in 
print, and I have pleasant recollections 
of some impressions of Damascus in 
one of the magazines in which she was, 
if anything, even more convincing than 
in her book. Such faculty of observa- 
tion, with a saving sense of humor that 
can scarcely be claimed as the birth- 
right of her sex, is a gift for which 
Miss Bell and her readers must alike 
give thanks; however, the fact that a 
separate article, written by a sister- 
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traveller, has already appeared on the 
subject in these pages, precludes any- 
thing beyond this too casual tribute of 
homage to a work so immeasurably su- 
perior to the majority of those written 
for people who, on the strength of a 
subscription to Mudie’s or The Times 
Book Club, get round the world by 
proxy in less than eighty days, smell- 
ing the scented East and sensing the 
virgin West without danger or dis- 
comfort. 

The question of how far Woman, in 
the abstract, is fitted for the wear and 
tear of the road, for the monotony and 
privations of camp life, the rigors and 
the risks of mountain travel, the bru- 
tality of the frozen North, the exhaus- 
tion of the steaming jungle, the perils 
of water, the buffets of weather, the 
encounters with unfriendly natives, or 
the greater hazard of others too friendly 
—this question is best resolved, so far 
as it is logical to argue from the par- 
ticular case to the general proposition, 
by reference to the books of travel 
written by women on returning to civ- 
ilization. On the whole, they appear 
to go through the ordeal quite as 
bravely as the men, though more sen- 
sitive, no doubt, to the absence of such 
refinements of the home-life as men on 
trek miss very little. Out of these 
amazingly interesting records, consid- 
ered as a whole, one fact stands above 
the rest, and that is that women who 
have achieved fame on the long trail 
have fared alone. As much might, per- 
haps, be said of notable explorers of 
the other sex, but in the case of women 
it has peculiar significance. I am 
nervous of treading on delicate ground, 
but it amounts, briefly, to this: that the 
companionship of man is apt to rob a 
woman of her independence and initia- 
tive, and the companionship of other 
women is equally apt to breed rivalry, 
divided counsels, and a premature re- 
turn home. To this hardy preference 
for solitary pioneering there have, how- 
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ever, been distinguished exceptions. 
which we cannot afford to overlook. 
Many intrepid ladies have, like Eve, 
gone forth into the wilderness with 
their husbands, proving themselves 
helpmates in every sense, and the 
names of Lady Baker and Lady Burton 
at once suggest themselves in this con- 
nection. Other successful expeditions 
have been performed by two women to- 
gether. Miss Agnes Deans Cameron 
and her niece journeyed, by way of the 
Peace and Mackenzie Rivers, to the: 
frozen shore of the Arctic, where Eski- 
mos live through the long winter in 
their igloos; and Miss Agnes Herbert 
and her friend have achieved fame as 
“Two Dianas” in Somaliland, Alaska, 
and the Caucasus, or rather, to be more 
accurate, in the first two regions, since 
one of them appears, before travelling 
to the third, to have forfeited the 
right of comparison with the goddess 
whose heart never yielded to love: 
These ladies, however, whose main ob- 
ject was sport, seem to have conducted 
their travels with an attention to per- 
sonal comfort that distinguishes their 
experiences from the rough-and-tumble 
of ordinary wayfaring; but Miss Her- 
bert clearly knows the secret of going 
in safety among savages. “Anyone,” 
she writes in her latest book, “who: 
travels round with the ‘God help me!’ 
air of the average Cook’s tourist is 
bound to be held up sooner or later.” 
This is absolutely a fact, and there are 
many of my own sex who would be the 
better for the knowledge that wild 
men, like wild dogs, cringe to the whip, 
yet are quick to devour those who run 
from them. Such partnerships might 
not, of course, always be attended by 
the same happy results. “I believe,” 
wrote Lady Mary Pierrepont, when 
contemplating elopement with Wortley 
Montagu, “that to travel is the most 
likely way to make a solitude agree- 
able and not tiresome.” It is probable 
that a solitude @ deur, “the world for- 
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getting, by the world forgot,” may have 
its compensations, always provided 
that the deuriéme be chosen with dis- 
crimination on either side. Yet this is 
not the way of serious travel, and the 
fact remains that it was alone that 
Miss Kingsley, Miss Gordon-Cumming, 
Miss Isabella Bird, Miss Hall, Miss 
Gaunt, Miss Grimshaw, and others too 
numerous to mention, adventured into 
the wild, garnering a harvest of expe- 
riences that might well have daunted 
the majority of men reared in the soft 
atmosphere of town life. 

There is no reason why, thrown on 
their own resources, women of the 
right type should not make ideal ex- 
plorers. One immeasurable advantage 
they have over men when travelling in 
Mohammedan countries, and that is 
the freedom of the purdah. The women 
that dwell behind the curtain eagerly 
welcome emancipated visitors of their 
own sex, and this confers privileges 
denied to mer, who are ever the objects 
of jealousy and suspicion. Even in 
America, in the cold north and savage 
west, where “bad men” flourish beyond 
the arm of the law, a lonely woman 
would in all probability, thanks to the 
spark of chivalry which glows in even 
the wildest mining camp, run less risk 
of trouble than a tactless man; and 
tact, it should be remembered, is not 
the hall-mark of the average globe- 
trotter. The fact of comparatively few 
women making perfect comrades on 
the road is no proof that they are bad 
travellers when alone. The presence 
of a white man in the party spoils 
them. He shows either too much con- 
sideration or too little, alternatives 
which are equally demoralizing, result- 
ing in the woman being tired out or ex- 
acting services more properly rendered 
in the drawing-room at home. A 
woman is not always equal to the 
forced marches that come easy to a 
man ir training. On the other hand, 
she is easily encouraged in her attitude 
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of heipless dependence if a man should 
show himself ever ready to fetch and 
carry, to assume blame for every con- 
tretemps of the road and responsibility 
for all arrangements in camp. This is 
not the true camaraderie of travel. 
Selfish or unselfish, man spoils the pic- 
ture. He either regards woman as a 
nonentity or as Dresden china, and 
this is not the atmosphere in which she 
is likely to develop the resourceful- 
ness needed in the backwoods. Left 
to herself, wandering woman manages 
admirably. She is cheerful in adver- 
sity, tactful in difficulties, cajoling na- 
tives where a man might fail to drive 
them, making friends with the women 
and children, and often winning more 
by a smile than a man would accom- 
plish by emptying his pockets. It is 
the same with travel as with games. 
Hockey is a healthy game as played 
by girls only, and is not to be compared 
with the disorderly frolic of the 
“mixed” game, which is either danger- 
ous or a farce. Stay-at-home folk, who 
plan their rare excursions with the 
timely aid of Cook or Lunn, content to 
be transported as on magic carpets 
over the unambitious distances that 
satisfy the easy ideals of their Wander- 
jahren, either exaggerate or ignore the 
dangers and difficulties of travel off the 
beaten track. To those of us, how- 
ever, who have strayed for a little be- 
yond the railroad and beside the high- 
way, there is much that is admirable, 
but nothing supernatural, about these 
intrepid women who go alone under 
blazing African skies, or over untrod- 
den northern snows, among the un- 
tamed natives of New Guinea, or the 
fanatical hordes of Asiatic Turkey. 
Having at odd times dipped into these 
regions, I do willing obeisance to my 
sisters of the road. 

Their physical disabilities for the 
task are, I think, somewhat overrated 
by conventional estimates. It is true 
that the average woman, pampered in 
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the narrow environment of town life, 
guarded in a seclusion little less ener- 
vating than that of the harem, would 
he quite incapable of turning from the 
comferts of home and spending weeks 
or months beyond the pale of civiliza- 
tion. A woman of that type would 
lose her health, and would in a little 
time hate the wilderness in whatever 
garb she saw it. The hothouse hu- 
manity bred in cities talks freely of the 
simple life, but is chary of leading it. 
Such a woman would miss her fashion- 
able doctor on weekdays and her pew 
on Sunday. All this, and more, is true 
of the average woman, but it is not the 
average woman who gladly shakes the 
dust of cities from off her feet and 
grasps the staff of the Beloved Vaga- 
bond, any more than it is the average 
man that does these things. There are 
thousands of men, tens of thousands, 
no less reluctant to forego their club- 
window, their racing news, share lists, 
and other comforts; but these are not 
the men who, sunburnt and weather- 
beaten, grasp hands out on the long 
trail. It is the others. So, too, with 
the women, it is the others; and if, in 
their case, the others are fewer, it is 
because the conventions have decreed, 
in a manner that few women dare ig- 
nore, that men shall work and women 
shall weep. The woman who realizes 
that weeping is wearisome goes forth 
shoulder to shoulder with the men. 
Once she has made up her mind to 
work, she is, given health and spirit, 
perfectly able to do so. In his Art of 
Travel, a2 book that deservediy went 
through many editions, the late Fran- 
cis Galton had something to say on this 
subject. He regarded the accepted 
dogma of woman’s weakness as purely 
artificial. He quoted the advice given 
to the American travelier, Hearne, by 
an old Indian Chief to take women, as 
well as men, in his camp following, 
for, he said, “women were made for 
labor: one of them can carry or haul as 
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much as two men can do.” Such a 
view will hardly attract those of us who 
repudiate the employment of women 
as beasts of burden, but it apparently 
tallied with Galton’s, for he adds, on 
his own account: “It always seems to 
me that a hard-worked woman is better 
and happier for her work. . .. A 
nursery maid, who is on the move all 
day, seems the happiest specimen of 
her sex; and, after her, a maid-of-all- 
work who is treated fairly by her mis- 
tress.” It may be that domestic serv- 
ants have changed, not wholly for the 
better, during the half-century that 
has elapsed since Galton wrote these 
words. It is a question that I gladly 
leave to the dames whose servants pro- 
vide their chief topic of small talk. 
But his words mean, if they mean any- 
thing, that a woman allowed to do hard 
work in her own fashion does it more 
cheerfully than a man—a thesis which 
few, I imagine, will hesitate to en- 
dorse. 

The consideration of dress is neces- 
sarily of some importance to women 
on their travels, particularly in cases 
where they are compelled to lay aside 
the weapons of their armory and sac- 
rifice appearance to utility. There is, 
on the other hand, no need for a 
woman to dress like a cowboy, or, in- 
deed, to don male attire in any form. 
The late Mrs. Bishop, better known 
perhaps as Isabella Bird, and certainly 
one of the most remarkable women 
who ever obeyed the Wanderlust, was 
sensitive on this point, and when, in 
the eighteen-seventies, a Times reviewer 
charged her with wearing masculine 
habiliments “for greater convenience,” 
she indignantly repudiated this libel 
on her wardrobe, and, in the preface to 
the second edition of her book on the 
Rocky Mountains, the title-page of 
which was decorated with a picture of 
her mountain dress, she described the 
latter as “a half-fitting jacket, a skirt 
reaching to the ankles, and full Turk- 
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ish trousers gathered into frills, which 
fall over the boots—a thoroughly serv- 
iceable and feminine costume for 
mountaineering or other rough travel- 
ling in any part of the world.” It is, 
of course, where riding is the only 
means of locomotion that the dress 
problem is hardest to resolve. Where, 
as in Central Africa, the palanquin 
is in vogue, or, as in the Himalayas, 
conveyances like the ekka, tonga, or 
dhoolie, it merely means the choice of 
some material at once cool and dura- 
ble. The rough-riding of the Far West 
is not, however, the polite function of 
the hunting-field or the still easier ex- 
ercise of the Liver Brigade in the park, 
but has a number of surprises in store 
for those unaccustomed to the unmade 
horses of the prairie and to the lands in 
which man has made no roads. It is 
true that outfitters of the present day, 
realizing that travellers are not, as 
they used to be, of one sex only, 
are beginning to simplify these difficul- 
ties; yet even now it is by no means 
easy for a woman to dress for such ex- 
peditions with taste, yet at the same 
time with due regard to the ravages of 
sun, rain, frost, tropical insects, and 
tropical vegetation (the greatest enemy 
to clothing of all), and all the other 
trials of travel. Mrs. Alec Tweedie, 
in her account of regions so different 
as Iceland and Mexico, advocates rid- 
ing “man-fashion,” as being better for 
both horse and rider than the use of 
side-saddles, and describes in her book 
on the latter country a suitable divided 
skirt to be worn with riding-boots and 
breeches. The mere man might, in 
his haste, deem that woman happiest 
who should resolutely put behind her 
all thought of appearance when order- 
ing her outfit, giving no thought to the 
hang of her skirt or the fit of her 
jacket, the appearance of her hair, or 
the condition of her hands. The mere 
man would be wrong. Even when 
making preparations for her long and 
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arduous journey through the wilds of 
Africa, Miss Mansfield records, with 
evident pleasure, the prophecy of her 
friends at home that her auburn hair 
would be the undoing of many a dusky 
chief. It does not appear, from her 
later narrative, to have demoralized 
those rulers of men, but it may have 
played its part in scaring a lion from 
her path and sending the brute in head- 
long flight. 

To women, as to men, seized with 
the passion for travel off the high- 
ways of commerce and tourist travel, 
Equatorial Africa holds out attractions 
to be found in no other continent, 
though the severity of its climate, the 
gloom of its forests, the perils of its 
biting flies, and the savagery of its 
natives might well daunt any but the 
bravest. As regards the danger which 
a white woman runs from natives be- 
yond the pale of civilization, recorded 
experience goes to show that it is neg- 
ligible. The pressing problem of 
South African legislation, which has 
lately attracted the attention of Lord 
Gladstone and the rest of the civilized 
world, is that of half-civilized Zulus 
spoilt by a century of contact with 
Europeans. It is a fact, unflattering 
but beyond argument, that the infiu- 
ence of European races on those of 
Asia and Africa is invariably for the 
worse, and thus we find the bastard 
Mohammedans of cities in the Levant 
and in Moroccan coast ports guilty of 
roguery unknown in the interior where 
foreign flags do not wave from Con- 
sulates. The real, unspoilt African 
negro, the African of Mary Kingsley, 
is a superb type physically, and if not 
always in mind the little child we have 
learnt to weep over in the fiction of 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe, he is at any rate 
a rational being, sensitive of blame, re- 
sponsive to praise, amenable to fair 
treatment tempered with discipline. 
Englishwomen speak of him in the 
highest terms, and utter no warning to 
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such of their countrywomen who may 
contemplate following in their steps. 

There is about Africa, and particu- 
larly about such of it as lies along the 
Equator, a romance that could hardly 
fail to captivate the imagination of any 
woman impatient of the bonds of civ- 
ilization; and the most romantic pil- 
grimage ever made in that Continent, 
not excepting Stanley’s search for Liv- 
ingstone, was that performed by Miss 
Olive Macleod to the grave of Lieut. 
Boyd Alexander, who had, some 
months earlier, been murdered by the 
natives of Wadai. This intrepid 
young lady did not, it is true, journey 
alone across Nigeria and Cameroon, 
but her companions, a District Commis- 
sioner and his wife, were inured to the 
hardships of safari, an experience with 
which she was unfamiliar: Yet she 
travelled between three and four thou- 
sand miles, traversing French Ubangi, 
and seeing the hitherto undescribed 
falls on the Muo Kabi, now named af- 
ter her, and the famous Haj-el-Hamis 
rocks, the traditional resting-place of 
Noah’s Ark, without one single misad- 
venture and with only one day of 
fever, a wonderful tribute to her phy- 
sique, as any man will readily admit 
whose acquaintance with foreign travel 
passes the run to Nice in the Sud ex- 
press. 

Of all African travel, none has of 
late years attracted more: popular in- 
terest than that which follows any 
route capable of being labelled “Cape 
to Cairo.” The phrase fires the imag- 
ination of every Englishman who hon- 
ors the memory of Cecil Rhodes. It is 
impossible to ease his mind of the su- 
perstition which contemplates an all- 
British railway through the entire 
length of Africa, and he opportunely 
ignores both its passage through Bel- 
gian and German territory and its in- 
completeness, which is even more ap- 
parent than that of the Panama Canal. 
The Cape to Cairo railway is for him 
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solid fact, and meanwhile a trek over 
the ground is sure of his sympathy. 
This has been accomplished by, at any 
rate, two women, of whom the first was 
Miss Mary Hall, and the second Miss 
Mansfield. Miss Mansfield left the 
railhead just beyond the Kafue River, 
which she found in flood, and per- 
formed a long journey in the native 
palanquin called machilla, a conveyance 
also used by Mrs. Arthur Colville when 
she accompanied her husband through 
Nyasaland, and by Miss Hall, who de- 
scribes it, with due respect for its dan- 
gers, as “one of the most delightful 
conveyances imaginable.” But for an 
outbreak of sleeping sickness, which 
compelled her to revise her programme, 
‘Miss Mansfield had planned an even 
more ambitious itinerary, but she suc- 
ceeded, as it was, in accomplishing a 
journey of which any woman, and, in- 
deed, any man, might well feel proud. 
Reference has been made to her one 
adventure with a wild beast, and the 
behaviour of the animal on that occa- 
sion recalls similar encounters that be- 
fell others named above. Miss Cam- 
eron, journeying in the wilds of Can- 
ada, suddenly came face to face with 
an old wolf, which also fled at sight of 
her, and Miss Bird rode up to a bear, 
which also made good its escape. Un- 
fortunately, in this instance, her horse 
bolted in the opposite direction, leaving 
her on the ground. 

Trying as is the heat of tropical Af- 
rica, there is perhaps something even 
more daunting in the rigors of a north- 
ern winter. No woman has yet dis- 
tinguished herself in the annals of polar 
exploration, but there seems no reason 
why she should not do so if minded to. 
Miss Bird relates how on one occasion, 
when riding in the Rocky Mountains, 
she rode for miles through driving 
snow. The thermometer was seventeen 
degrees below zero. Her clothes froze 
stiff. Her tears were ice, which she 
had to pick out of her eyes. Yet she 
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was not merely cheerful, but actually 
enthusiastic. What an experience for 
a woman whose health was the reverse 
of good! Possibly no other woman, 
and, indeed, very few men, ever trav- 
elled over greater span of latitude and 
longitude than she did. Far West and 
Far East were equally familiar to her, 
and, one might almost say, every land 
between. If anything could enhance 
the reputation of this extraordinary 
woman, it is the fact that, in spite of 
her insatiable love of travel, she was 
ever a prey to many ailments, and 
when she returned to her home in Edin- 
burgh her neighbors found it hard to 
recognize in the gentle invalid the in- 
domitable explorer that, in fact, she 
was. Some marvellous force seems 
to have sustained her on her travels, 
and then, when there was no further 
need for endurance, she would go down 
before the storm. That is how travel 
brings out the best or the worst. The 
road tests the traveller’s patience and 
pluck, and life in camp is a very Pal- 
ace of Truth. Other women have 
braved the terrors of the icy north. 
Something has already been said of the 
journey made by Miss Cameron and 
ber niece along the great rivers that 
flow to the Arctic Ocean, the way of 
the trail-blazers, two thousand miles 
north of Edmonton, by mail-coach, 
scow, steamer, teams, and portage, all 
the roughest of typical Canadian 
travel, and over such roads as would 
dislocate a steam-roller. I know the 
fringe of that region in its summer 
dress, and even then much of it is eerie 
and desolate. In winter time, it must 
be the land of hope abandoned; and 
the harrowing story of “Cannibal 
Louise,” who, in order to keep alive, 
was forced to eat her own sister, is a 
sufficient comment on the horrors of 
which it is capable. Even in the open 
season, a man need not be an epicure to 
turn with loathing from ordinary bush 
fare, consisting as it does of salted 
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horseflesh, dried caribou, and sow- 
belly. What a menu for women ac- 
customed to the hotels of Chicago! 
There is, under skies so different, an 
interesting note of accord between Miss 
Cameron and Miss Mansfield. They 
do not share Miss_ Bird's life 
long devotion to mission work. On 
the contrary, Miss Cameron doubts 
whether the Eskimo has much to learn 
from Christianity, and Miss Munsfield 
confesses that she would rather see the 
primitive African left to the proselyt- 
ism of Islam. 

But the mountains have a superb and 
invigorating climate, diseases that are 
few in number and easily treated, and 
a fauna which includes neither dan- 
gerous beasts nor venomous insects, 
Alpine’ climbing, more particularly in 
untried country, is among the most 
perilous forms of travel. I am bound 
to confess that the prospect of follow- 
ing in the steps cut by the ice-axes of 
pioneers leaves me as cold as the un- 
trodden snows they face with such fine 
indifference; but a rooted reluctance 
to risk my neck in the same fashion 
does not prevent me from feeling warm 
admiration of their hardihood. This, 
chiefly perhaps because I fear moun- 
tains and loathe snow, compels my re 
gard far more than the enterprise of 
those who penetrate the tropical for- 
est. Many women have achieved ce 
lebrity as mountain-climbers. Mrs. 
Bullock-Workman has, in company 
with her husband, made remarkable as. 
cents in the Himalaya, that most tre- 
mendous range of earth which Anglo- 
Indians, with affectionate patronage, 
speak of as “the hills,” and has writ- 
ten of then: in a number of most inter- 
esting volumes. Mrs. Aubrey Le 
Blond’s exceptionally fine camera work 
in the high Alps is familiar to all con- 
noisseurs of photography. Miss Con- 
stance Barnicoat, whose mountain ex- 
ploits have attracted less publicity, has 
climbed in a greater range of longitude 
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than either of the others. She has 
won the freedom of peaks in her native 
New Zealand and inthe Caucasus. 
She has done the arduous summer trip 
to the Yguazu Falls, on both the Bra- 
zilian and Argentine sides. She has 
made many ascents in Dauphiny. I 
believe that she was the first woman 
to traverse the Ailefroide and Tschin- 
gelochtighorn, between Kandersteg and 
Adelboden, and the second to make the 
winter ascent of the Great Schreck- 
horn. Sueh achievements take my 
breath away in the bare writing. The 
steaming heart of Africa I understand, 
and the pale backwoods of Canada, the 
glamour of barbaric isles in the Pa- 
cific, and the attraction of the teeming 
cities of Asiatic Turkey. But the call 
of the High Tops, whose snows hide the 
bones of generations that obeyed it, 
makes me stop my ears like the sailors 
of Ulysses, and the thought of fragile 
women making nothing of such dan- 
gers fills me with a sense of the fu- 
tility of resisting the insistent claims 
of the sex to share our burden. 

Of the ability of woman to travel in 
inmy and every region of the world, to 
the snows that gleam above the clouds, 
through the lurking dangers’of the 
Equatorial Forest, or into the haunts 
of those dread insects that carry con- 
tagion in their mouth, there can no 
longer be question. Even the few 
names which it has been found possible 
to include in the foregoing pages stand 
for unlimited courage, endurance, and 
resourcefulness. Every conceivable 
purpose dictated their wanderings. 
Some were zealous to propagate the 
Gospel; others anxious to see for them- 
selves, and not through the eyes of 
man, the wonders of the world. A 
few went to shoot big game, and a few 
more merely to bear their husbands 
company; while one or two, I doubt 
not, set out with the avowed object of 
writing a book, commissioned by some 
enterprising publisher. Whatever their 
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object, these ladies cheerfully _re- 
nounced those comforts of civilization 
which mean so much more to them 
than to us, and adapted themselves 
with perfect success to the harsher con- 
citions of the backwoods. There re- 
main, however, over and above their 
bow undisputed capacity for enduring 
the wear and tear of travel, two other 
grounds on which they challenge inevi- 
table comparison with the other sex. 
Can women write travel books of the 
first order? And can they, like men, 
settle down permanently in the un- 
healthy tropical belt which is face- 
tiously described as the “white man’s 
burden”? 

Any estimate which we may form of 
their success as writers of travel lit- 
erature must necessarily depend on the 
canons of our criticism, but, looking 
at their books as an amateur traveller, 
rather than with any pretension to a 
more than personal standpoint as to 
what constitutes readable literature, I 
do not hesitate to say that they take 
equal rank with the men, a view which, 
I think, the reader would have shared 
had there been space to include quo- 
tations from their writings. Indeed, 
were there nothing else of note on the 
library shelf, Miss Kingsley’s two books 
on West Africa, and Miss Lowthian 
Bell's Amurath to Amurath, would of 
themselves, like the ten righteous men, 
redeem the whole sex from any sus- 
picion of incapacity for such work. 
We are told that women, being gifted 
with a livelier imagination than our- 
selves, are prone to see marvels where 
less emotional man would note only 
commonplaces, but this trick of exag- 
geration is surely one of temperament 
rather than of sex. There are women 
quite as hostile to the methods of Mun- 
chausen as any of his own sex, and as 
determined to tell the unromantic truth 
as was Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
when, alluding to a correspondent who 
ha@ expressed disappointment over her 
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letters from abroad, says: “She is 
very angry that I won’t lie like other 
travellers”! 

One of the latest notable recruits to 
the ranks of travelled women is Mrs. 
Roby, whose brightly written story of 
adventures in the Congo proves her a 
woman of keen observation and a born 
traveller. The tact with which she 
managed natives of every rank was ad- 
mirable, and equal praise is due to her 
firm attitude with the trader who was 
the one cloud in her sky. She enjoyed 
much sport, dangerous and otherwise, 
and she also achieved the ostensible 
purpose of her journey, an investiga- 
tion of Belgian atrocities in the Congo, 
as a result of which she wholly acquit- 
ted the Belgian Administration of the 
charges brought against it. 

The question of enlisting European 
women to colonize the tropics is an- 
other matter altogether. All compe- 
tent authorities on tropical diseases are 
agreed that the tourist, a mere bird of 


passage, is less subject to the worst 
maladies of those regions than the res- 
ident; and the hothouse atmosphere of 
Central Africa is, for anything beyond 
the span of a winter holiday, peculiarly 
hostile to white women, whom I have 
seen prostrated even by an Australian 


summer. Withal, Miss Gaunt does 

not hesitate to declare that “tropical 

Africa is for the civilized nation that 

ean take its women along with it.” Is 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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it? If so, then, sooner than endorse so 
brutal a condition of empire, I would 
cheerfully see all the red erased from 
the map of Africa north of the Equator 
and west of Greenwich. But I do not 
for one moment believe that this is the 
necessary price of British rule on the 
West Coast. Let our women, if so in- 
spired, by all means travel in the dark 
places of earth, brightening the gloom 
for a little with their presence and 
bringing back to curious folk at home 
a hundred little details that might read- 
ily have escaped the most observant of 
men. If the fragmentary evidence as- 
sembled in this article proves anything, 
it proves, beyond all rebutting, their 
fitness to do so. But let there be no 
such wickedness as encouraging white 
women to settle in the tropics, particu- 
larly where the tropics cross Africa. 
Years ago, I saw women from New 
York languishing at Colon, the climate 
of which is infinitely preferable to that 
of Sierra Leone, and the memory of 
their pale faces and lack-lustre eyes 
haunts me still. When the British 
Empire can no longer find the men 
who have always cheerfully gone forth 
alone to guard its outposts, when the 
men of the frontier demand the living 
sacrifice of women of their own race 
to keep them company, then it will be 
better that the Empire should yield its 
“place in the sun.” 
F. G. Aflalo. 
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All this happened years ago, when I 
was Acting-Resident of Yambo, in 
Eastern Numidia. In those days there 
were no railways, no telegraphs, no 
steamers in the river above Meshra. 
The only roads were the native paths 
through the bush, and it took a month 
to get a message to Headquarters, 
another to get an answer. I was the 


only white man permanently in Yambo, 
which is a district about as big as 
Yorkshire, and I lived absolutely alone 
from year’s end to year’s end, except 
for an occasional visit from an in- 
spector, a doctor, or a prospector. Any 
sort of Englishman was welcome— 
even one who had just come out of 
prison. He, I remember, went away 
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with my watch and two spoons, after 
a week’s stay, but I hadn’t the heart 
to prosecute him: he was the only 
white man I had seen for six months. 
So I just sent Akso Wad Dok after him 
with a note to say he had better re- 
turn them, which he did, like a lamb. 

This brings me to Akso Wad Dok, 
who is the hero of this yarn, or rather, 
I suppose, the victim. He was the very 
first prisoner I ever had to try. The 
charge was stealing a cow, and the 
evidence was quite clear. Akso, called 
upon for his defence, said that he had 
noticed the cow, that it seemed to him 
a good sort of cow, and that therefore 
he had taken it. He was sentenced to 
six months imprisonment. Thereupon 
he petitioned the Court for a flogging 
instead. He pointed out that the jail 
was known to be full of afreets, who 
would certainly eat him alive in the 
night: I thought at first he meant 
bugs, in which case his allegation 
would have been well founded, but it 
turned out that he meant devils. He 
begged and prayed for a flogging: it 
really was most affecting; and as I had 
power under the Code to substitute 
flogging for imprisonment I finally let 
him off with twenty-five lashes. He 
took them without a murmur, though 
my experienced sergeant applied them 
with zeal; and from that day forward 
he could never do enough to show his 
gratitude. It seems curious that one 
should gain a man’s affections by or- 
dering him to be pretty severely 
flogged, but there was no doubt what- 
ever that Akso was entirely devoted to 
me. 

I liked him myself, I must say—he 
was such a jovial beggar and such a 
good sporisman. He didn’t belong to 
any of the tribes in those parts, having 
been a slave-boy brought right across 
Africa in Rabeh Zobehr’s time, and left 
stranded in Yambo, by some accident, 
shortly before the French put an end 
to Rabeh’s ambitions. He was, I 
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think, a N’Zande, or Nyam-Nyam, from 
the Bahr el Ghazal; but he was always 
very vague about his tribe. Probably 
the Arab slave-raiders had caught him 
when he was still too young to know 
the tribal name. 

I did a good deal of shooting in those 
days; and Akso got into the habit of 
coming out with me, armed with an 
enormous spear. He was quite a good 
tracker, and a cheery fellow to have 
about. I used to laugh at his great 
spear, but one day it came in very 
handy, when a leopard I had hit rather 
far back came for me. I missed him 
clean at ten yards: a charging leopard 
comes so fast you can hardly see him; 
and I expect I should have been done 
for if I'd been alone. But Akso got 
past me in time to catch the brute on 
the point of his spear, and spitted him 
like a lark. Jolly plucky thing to do; 


a charging leopard is no joke. 

After that he attached himself to 
me as a sort of unofficial guide, phil- 
osopher, and friend,—used to feed in 


my compound and do odd jobs. I don’t 
think I used to pay him any regular 
wages, but I gave him what he wanted, 
which wasn’t much. One thing I gave 
him was a trade-gun, which he’d set 
his heart on. Quite wrong, I suppose, 
and contrary to the Convention of 
somewhere-or-other; but in those days 
international conventions didn’t seem 
to penetrate so far inland as Yambo. 
After that, he left the spear at home, 
and took to bringing out the gun, 
loaded with buck-shot. This made me 
a bit nervous at first; but he was quite 
safe with it, and used to stand by to 
stop a charge whenever I got a shot 
at lion, leopard, or rhino. Manvers, 
who was then Inspector-General, used 
to call him my man Friday; and cer- 
tainly he was a devoted servant. 
Then, one day, I heard that a white 
man was coming up from the river, 
and in the evening I strolled out to 
meet him. It turned out to be one 
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Mackay, a bug-hunter, who had come 
to look for the big black-and-white 
beetle, which is reported to be found in 
Yambo, though I have never seen one. 
He had only two bearers left, all the 
rest having bolted: those two seemed 
to be loaded up with collecting-boxes; 
apart from that he had no luggage of 
any kind. He was in rags, and drip- 
ping with sweat, and as he came up the 
path he nagged continually at his two 
remaining bearers, and occasionally 
poked them with the handle of his but- 
terfly-net. I can’t think why they 
hadn’t deserted too. If there’s one 
thing our black brothers absolutely 
loathe it’s being nagged at. They don’t 
mind being a bit cursed now and then, 
or even beaten, so long as it’s all over 
in a few minutes, and everybody happy 
again; but they simply won’t stay with 
a master who continually reproves 
them. 

I took Mackay to my house, and sent 
off a party to collect his baggage. He 
wasn’t really at all a bad little chap, 


except for his unfortunate manner with 


the natives.. I tackled him on the sub- 
ject, and told him the story of Pie- 
dish O’Brien, my first chief. O’Brien’s 
practice was, if any food displeased 
him, to send for the cook and throw 
dish and food together at his head, ac- 
companied by perhaps half a dozen 
well-chosen expressions, after which he 
regarded the incident as closed. ~ It 
used to come rather expensive in 
crockery, and the cook was generally 
more or less bruised; but there was no 
doubt that he was devoted to O’Brien. 
He never would leave him, though he 
had lots of good offers, having devel- 
oped under this rather drastic treat- 
ment into an Al chef. The reason for 
his devotion, as he once confided to me, 
was that O’Brien never nagged at him. 
Mackay said there was no excuse for 
such disgusting violence, which was 
pretty good, considering his own per- 
formance with the handle of his 
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butter-fly net,—jolly hefty stick, too. 

Well, he stayed with me for some 
weeks, and, as I was very busy, I 
turned him over to Akso to be trotted 
round after his bugs and things. Poor 
old Akso didn’t half like it; he thought 
all this bug-hunting a fool’s game to 
start with, and then Mackay never 
stopped talking at him. Akso, it ap- 
peared, had knocked down a butterfly 
with a stick, and brought the mangled 
remains in triumph to Mackay. It 
turned out to be a very rare kind, and, 
of course, the remains were no good as 
a specimen. Mackay never stopped 
scolding about it, though it is not at all 
likely that he would have got the but- 
terfly if Akso had left it alone; and 
anyhow, it was only an excess of zeal 
on Akso’s part. But Mackay couldn't 
see that, and kept on for days com- 
plaining about it. 

Finally Akso turned really sulky. 
He said, among other things, that he 
Was a warrior, and not a slave-boy; 
that, when his women nagged at him, 
it was his custom to beat them; and 
that if a man nagged like a woman, he 
ought to be beaten like a woman. Of 
course I gave him a dressing down, but 
I told Mackay he’d much better for- 
get about his butterfly, and give Akso 
a rest—and he promised he would. 

One morning when I was writing in 
my office, my sergeant came in to say 
that the news had come that Mackay 
had been killed. I rode off at once 
to the place, and there I found the poor 
little beggar with a hole in his back 
you could have put your fist in. Some- 
one had shot him at close range from 
behind; and there at the edge of the 
scrub we found the trade-gun I had 
given to Akso Wad Dok. Akso him- 
self was nowhere to be seen. It looked 
a pretty clear case, didn’t it? 

Well, of course, I had the country 
scoured; but Akso came strolling in 
himself late in the afternoon. The ser- 
geant collared him at once, and brought 
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him in to me. All he would say was 
that someone had stolen his gun, and 
that he’d been out looking for it. So 
I committed him for trial on the charge 
of murder. 


Il. 

The trial came off three days later. 
The Court was composed of myself 
and two assessors. Mohammed Has- 
san, the local learned man of the Mos- 
lems, not really a Kadi, but a sort of 
deputy (“Maazoun” they call it), was 
one of them; the other was Manuyama, 
the Head Chief, rather a formal old 
bird: just the sort of man who would 
have yarned about the separation of 
judicial and executive functions, if he 
had known any language in which you 
can talk that sort of stuff. 

My old sergeant did Prosecutor, ac- 
cording to his lights. He had got all 
the witnesses collected in a bunch out- 
side the Court; so far as I could see, 
from where I sat, he was trying to 
teach them to form fours. When I 
called for one of them, he picked him 
out of the crowd and sent him in with 
the warning, “If you tell lies, you'll be 
sent to prison.” It’s not really such a 
bad way of conducting a prosecution, 
at least among primitive people. 

Magindo, 1st witness, said—“The white 
man who is dead used to go every day 
into the bush. He used to catch insects 
and put them in boxes. It is not 
known why he did this. Akso Wad 
Dok used to go with him. That is all 
I know.” 

By the Court. “Were you in the vil- 
lage on the day when the white man 
was killed?” 


Witness. “No. I had gone to Ma- 


binda to buy a cow.” 

Malolo, 2nd witness, said— 

“I have been stone-blind from my 
youth up, and I know nothing of this 
affair.” 

Akkousha, 3rd witness, said— 

“The white man who is dead used 
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to call out for Akso Wad Dok, whose 
hut is close to mine, every morning on 
his way to the bush. On the day he 
died I heard him call, but I do not 
know whether Akso Wad Dok came 
out. I did not see either of them.” 

Manama, 4th witness, said— 

“I saw the white man on the morn- 
ing he died. He walked through the 
village alone. He called out several 
times for Akso Wad Dok. Afterwards 
I saw him going along the path by the 
old clearing. He then had a man close 
behind him with a gun. I think it was. 
Akso Wad Dok, but I am not sure. It 
was a long way off.” 

The 5th, 6th, and 7th witnesses gave 
substantially the same evidence at 
Manama. They were all sure that the. 
man had a gun, but they were not cer- 
tain that it was Akso. They thought 
it must have been, because he always 
went out with the white man. 

Kissuru, a sub-chief, 8th witness, said— 

“Eight days ago there was a beer- 
drinking in my house. Akso Wad Dok 
was there. A man from the Congo was 
there also. This man said, after drink- 
ing beer, that he had once shot a white- 
man. He said he was waiting with a 
gun by a game path, and a fat white. 
man came along, and did not see him; 
so, when this white man had passed, 
he put his gun close to him and fired, 
and the white man was killed. He did 
not know who the white man was, but 
he shot him because he wanted to see 
if he could kill him or not. So Akso Wad 
Dok said that was fool’s trick, because - 
some white men were very good. But, 
he said, this new white man is like a 
scolding woman: one of these days I 
shall shoot him, if he will go on scold- 
ing.” 

Other witnesses confirmed this story. 

Akso said, “It is true I said that. 
But the white man stopped scolding, 
and I did not shoot him.” 

As usual, the most important evi- 
dence came last. Three men, reputa- 
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ble cultivators and heads of households, 
deponed that they had been returning 
to the village on that morning, and had 
met Mackay in the road by the old 
clearing and Akso Wad Dok close be- 
hind him carrying a gun. 

Akso became excited for the first 
time. “This is a lie,” he said. “I 
never carried my gun when'I went out 
with this white man. Does one shoot 
beetles with a gun?” 

“On this day you had a gun,” said 
one of them. “It was for that reason 
that we noticed you.” 

The other witnesses said nothing 
worth recording. This, with the evi- 
dence as to finding the body and the 
gun, and of such post-mortem examina- 
tion as I bad been able to make, formed 
the case for the prosecution. 

Akso Wad Dok, in his own defence, 
said— 

“I never shot this white man. _ I 
should often have liked to shoot him, 
but I never did. On the morning that 
he died I found that my gun was gone, 
so I went out to look for it. That is 
all I know.” 

By the Court. “Did you mention the 
loss of your gun to any one?” 

Akso. “To no one in the village.” 

By the Court. “To any one outside 
the village?” 

Akso hesitated. “Come,” I said, 
“you had much better tell the whole 
truth.” 

“Well,” he said, “this is the truth. I 
went to Gobindo, the witch-doctor at 
Enas, to ask him to smell out my gun. 
I did not say this before, because you 
are angry with the witch-doctor, and I 
knew you would be angry with me for 
going to him.” 

“What time did you go?” I asked. 

“Very soon after daylight,” he said. 

“Did any one see you, going or com- 
ing?’ I asked. 

“No,” he said; “I went through the 
bush, and I saw no one.” 

I sent a messenger to bring Go- 
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bindo, and adjourned the Court till he 
could arrive. 

Gobindo was a most poisonous old 
brute, like all these witch-doctors: he 
had probably earned a hanging a hun- 
dred times over, for child-murder if for 
nothing else. He came smiling into 
the witness-box and declared he had 
not seen Akso Wad Dok for months. 

I asked poor Akso if he had anything 
more to say. 

“No,” he said; “I never killed the 
white man. These people are lying. 
The truth is being hidden from you, 
my master.” 

The Court was cleared, and I asked 
my assessors for their views. Moham- 
med Hassan said— 

“There is no certain knowledge, ex- 
cept in God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful. But my thought is that the 
prisoner is he who killed the white 
man. The witnesses are all one way. 
They are only pagans; but why should 
they lie about it? He slew him be- 
cause he was angry at his talk.” 

Manuyama said, “Who had a gun in 
the village except Akso Wad Dok? 
Who went out every day with the 
white man except Akso Wad Dok? His 
gun was found by the white man’s 
body. His story of where he went 
that day is proved false. The case ix 
clear.” 

I couldn’t help thinking it was only 
too clear. The only point in Akso’s fa- 
vor was that he had certainly not been 
in the village when poor Mackay came 
through, and that no one had actually 
seen him leave the village with his 
gun. On the other hand, Mackay al- 
ways went out the same way and at 
about the same time; so that Akso 
might quite well have gone off by him- 
self early to try for a shot, and have 
picked up Mackay later. In that case 
Mackay, especially if he had been kept 
waiting, would pretty certainly have 
started nagging at him, poor chap. 
Akso would have stood it for some 
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time, I thought, but, having his gun 
handy, it was only too likely that he 
would finally have lost patience and 
shot him. And, of course, there was 
the evidence of the three men who had 
actually met them in the path and 
could not possibly have made a mis- 
take. Apart from systematic perjury, 
which there was no reason to suspect, 
the evidence was clear. 5 
So we opened the Court again, and I 
sentenced Akso to death, about as un- 


willingly as ever I did anything in my 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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life. He heard the sentence with ex- 
treme composure. 

“As your will is,” he said; “but the 
witnesses told lies. Is the execution for 
to-day? I have things to give away.” 

“No, no,” I said. “The case must go 
to the Governor, who can confirm or 
pardon. There is plenty of time.” 

“To-morrow would have suited me 
very well,” said Akso Wad Dok; and 
he went off to his prison a good deal 
more cheerfully than I to my house. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Taking into consideration the vast 
size of territory which forms the United 
States, the wide divergences of soil 
and climate, the natural barriers which 
separate the East from the Middle- 
West, and the latter from the new Pa- 
cific settlements, the differences of 
stock, culture, and history between the 
North and the South, the large meas- 
ure of self-government surviving in the 
separate States, one might expect to 
discover many types of Americans, 
with little but the acceptance of a com- 
mon language and central government 
to give them unity. And this undoubt- 
edly is the impression made upon most 
travellers in the country, an impression 
which appears to be corroborated by 
the hesitancy which most Americans 
themselves evince to assert with confi- 
dence that they have attained the com- 
plete form of a nationality. For na- 
tionality implies a good deal more than 
‘the sentiment and fact of political 
union, even fortified by common lan- 
‘guage. Had railroads, or some equally 
easy and rapid transport never been 
invented, it is difficult to perceive how 
Americans could in so brief a time 
have achieved any strong degree of na- 
tionality. For in discussing the fas- 


cinating theme to which Mr. Maurice 
Low returns in this second volume of 
his important work “The American 
People” (Unwin), the question of an 
American race and nationality, we 
must frankly demur to his assumption 
that this question admits of any an- 
swer so positive as that which he gives. 
Race and nationality run in matters of 
degree, and the more proper setting of 
the question is, “How far is there a 
single type or race or nationality in 
the United States?” 

Thus qualified, the thesis to the es- 
tablishment of which Mr. Low directs 
his minute study of America will ob- 
tain wide acceptance. That thesis may 
be briefly stated in the following terms. 
Though several European peoples com- 
peted in the early settlement of the 
Eastern section of the country, the 
British stock and influence proved so 
dominant that no traces of either Dutch 
or French remain upon the language, 
habits, or institutions of America. 
Among the British settlers the Puri- 
tans of New England, with their vigor- 
ous character and principles, stamped 
themselves so forcibly upon the poli- 
tics and ethics of Colonial life as to 
make the moulds to which all the dif- 
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fering characters and practices of the 
other colonists and later immigrants 
must conform. This Puritan spirit of 
fierce, narrow, obstinate individualism 
in religion became transmuted by the 
physical and political struggles of the 
new country into that passion for eco- 
nomic and political freedom which in- 
spired the Yankee trader to his perti- 
nacious labors in the revolution and 
the making of a Constitution. “It was 
the Pusitan who created Democracy. 
It was in the Puritan Commonwealth 
that liberty to resist oppression was 
born. Narrow, harsh, intolerant, big- 
oted, these Puritans were, but despite 
the qualities that have given them such 
an odious name, it was their teachings 
and their influence that made their De- 
mocracy a reality.” Though strong 
sectionalism has persisted in America 
—strong enough at one time to threaten 
the wreckage of the Commonwealth— 
the passionate sentiment of freedom 
has thriven equally in South as in 
North. This nascent nationality, based 
upon freedom, Mr. Low finds vigorous, 
even in the Colonial days. But not un- 
til it found clear and eloquent expres- 
sion in the fact and form of the Con- 
stitution did its full significance 
emerge. It is often complained that 
America is lacking in the creative fac- 
ulty, that in literature, the fine arts, 
science, and philosophy, her contribu- 
tions are slight and wanting in dis- 
tinction. The usual answer, that the 
early activities of such a people must 
of necessity be absorbed in building the 
foundations of material and civil order, 
Jeaving little energy for culture and ac- 
complishments of a higher type, will 
not seem satisfactory to those who 
judge the current life of business and 
politics with too narrow a vision. But 
to Mr. Low the American Constitution, 
with all it stands for in the spirit of 
the people, is an ample vindication of 
the great American experiment. “The 
American Constitution changed the 
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whole thought of mankind; it affected 
all the world; it introduced a new sys- 
tem of political philosophy; it gave to 
man, the individual, a dignity which 
he had not before possessed; it recre- 
ated the relations between the indi- 
vidual and society; humanity stands 
forth in more grandeur and power.” 
Those who smile at this “Fourth of 
July rhetoric,” as it may seem, will be 
less contemptuous when they have 
read the profound and widely informed 
argument by which this claim is sus- 
tained. Each clause in his panegyric 
can easily be cavilled at by those who 
love to employ their ingenuity, and dis- 
play their erudition in condemning 
every claim of novelty. But it will re- 
main true, as Mr. Low maintains, that 
the political and social institutions of 
America, which draw their life from 
the spirit of the Constitution, are the 
greatest achievement in the difficult 
art of human liberty that the world 
has yet seen. It is possible to punc- 
ture such a generalization by facile 
darts of criticism directed against the 
failure of American government in 
some ways even to secure the simplest 
and most elementary of the rights of 
man, “the life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness,” which stand in the forefront 
of the political guarantee. No nation, 
indeed, is more obnoxious to an indict- 
ment framed upon an accumulation of 
detailed defects, many of them ex- 
ceedingly flagrant in character. The 
statistics of lynching and of unpun- 
ished homicide, the wars of capital and 
labor, the tyrannies of railroads, trusts, 
and “bosses,” the corruption in State 
and Municipal politics, can be used for 
a formidable broadside. But when 
all is said about American lawlessness 
—and Mr. Low has an extremely acute 
and interesting chapter on this subject 
—the main stability of his position re- 
mains unshaken. The British influx 
of seventeenth-century settlers moulded 
institutions of political liberty and re- 
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ligious toleration which have been ex- 
tended over the whole growing Repub- 
lic, and have been modified by the en- 
vironment and the changing views of 
the times, but have never lost or 
greatly abated their original character. 

Into these moulds have been poured 
the great streams of immigration which 
have set in with increasing rapidity, 
and from a larger number of sources, 
Irish and Germans, followed by Ital- 
ians, Scandinavians, Jews, Luthanians, 
and an increasing medley of mid-Euro- 
pean peoples, have formed successive 
layers of new Americans. It is the 
most patent marvel of America that 
these new, diverse, crude human mate- 
rials should have been so swiftly swal- 
lowed up and digested. Are they ac- 
tually assimilated, and, if they are, do 
they not exercise a modifying and per- 
haps a damaging influence upon the 
stock and the spirit of America? Per- 
haps the most surprising part of Mr. 
Low’s argument is his refutation of 
these suspicions. These floods of 
mixed immigrants, coming in at a rate 
of over a million a year, do not, he ar- 
gues, even modify the physical and 
psychological character of the Ameri- 
can people. They simply conform to 
the dominant conditions, natural and 
social, of the new country in which 
they find themselves. Many readers 
will hold that the evidence adduced to 
support what seems primd facie an ex- 
treme position does not suffice. Biolo- 
gists will probably disagree as to the 
adequacy of the evidence Professor 
Boas has adduced to prove that “chil- 
dren born even a few years after the 
arrival of the immigrant parents in 
America, develop in such a way that 
they differ in type, essentially, from 
their foreign-born parents. It seems 
that every part of the body is influ- 
enced in this way, and even the form 
of the head, which has always been 
considered as one of the most perma- 
nently hereditary features, undergoes 
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considerable change.” That climate, 
food, and other changes of environment 
will have a due effect upon the physi- 
cal type is unquestionable, but that 
they should operate so rapidly is a prop- 
csition requiring more supporting evi- 
dence. Indeed, if it proves correct 
that physical environment is so strong 
a primitive influence, we should ex- 
pect to find a number of fairly differ- 
entiated American physical types cor- 
responding to the wide diversity of en- 
vironments, and these physical types 
might be expected to have psychical 
characters of a corresponding diversity. 
This argument, indeed, appears to con- 
travene the more general contention 
that Americans persistently converge 
towards a single type. 

Mr. Low appears to us to occupy 
more solid ground in his stress upon 
the formative and compelling power 
of the social environment, that struc- 
ture of language, customs, laws, and 
other institutions, in which the immi- 
grants find themselves constrained to 
live. Everything conspires to bring 
them into conformity with this social 
environment, the completeness of 
their breach with the country they 
have left, their obvious interest and 
desire to become “good Americans,” 
the permeating power of education, and 
the socializing influences of industrial 
and city life, with its omnipresent 
spirit of organization. The persist- 
ent pressure of these social forms and 
forces, operating on human material 
which is not refractory but plastic and 
consenting, works America’s will upon 
them with remarkable celerity, stamp- 
ing upon them all the American “social 
type.” What that type is, Mr. Bryce 
has told us in some of the most illum- 
inating chapters of his “American 
Commonwealth,” and while Mr, Low 
has much that is profoundly interest- 
ing to say upon this theme, he does not 
differ much from his predecessor. 
Both agree in the primary distinction 
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they draw between the superficial rest- 

lessness, volatility, and love of novelty 

which all sorts of Americans betray, 

and a certain deep, strong anchorage of 
The Nation. 
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conservatism which is part of the in- 
herited character of their Puritan 
founders. 
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This is one of the words there is 
no escaping from. Distorted, mis- 
spelled, mispronounced, debased by un- 
holy conjunctions and alliances, it has 
nevertheless, in the sacred phrase of 
banality, “come to stay”; and, with the 
gramophone and the piano-player, to 
share the doubtful distinction of being 
one of the wonders of this age. The 
kinematograph has worked itself into 
the life of the people in a way that I, 
for my part, never suspected until I 
took up an important-looking book the 
other day and found that it was en- 
tirely devoted to the study of the rise, 
progress, philosophy and anatomy of 
the kinematograph. Thus the thing even 
has its literature. And I feel bound in 
honesty to say that this book * is an ex- 
tremely honest and competent piece of 
work, in which is modestly and clearly 
set forth a complete history of this 
very remarkable business, with abun- 
dant photographs and diagrams for the 
mechanically-minded, and containing 
certain statistics which I venture to 
think would stagger most readers. 
The work appears in Mr. Heinemann’s 
“Conquests of Science Series’; and the 
title itself suggests some curious re- 
fiections. Are we really conquering 
science or is science conquering us? 
That marvellous monster of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, which 
in its infancy we led as one might lead 
a lion cub by a ribbon, which we 
played with and made into a parlor 
toy: what has it become, and what is 


1“Moving Pictures: How they are Made 
and Worked.” By Frederick A. Talbot. Lon- 
don: Heinemann. 1912. 6s. 


it becoming? There is something a 
little grim about this title “Conquests 
of Science” appearing on a large book 
devoted to the kinematograph. 

Being always behind the times in 
such matters, it was only the other 
day that I went for the first time into 
a Kinema Palace, as I believe those 
very white and very gold buildings 
that diversify the squalor of the hum- 
bler thoroughfares are called. I had 
often been allured by their facades, but 
from some confusion of mind by which 
I associated them with those dismal 
halls where the entertainment consists 
of peering into an endless number of 
little metal machines, I had never ven- 
tured inside. And when at last I did 
succumb I was not a little surprised. I 
did not know that London habitually 
amused itself between the afternoon 
hours of twelve and six; but here was 
a crowd of people pouring into what 
looked like an ordinary theatre. They 
were not the idle rich nor yet the 
wealthy poor; they were people of the 
lower middle classes, who looked as if 
they ought to have been at work, but 
were here disbursing sums varying 
from a shilling to five shillings with 
great readiness. The prices them- 
selves were a surprise; I had thought 
of threepence or sixpence as a reason- 
able price to pay for an hour’s vision 
of flickering pictures with motes danc- 
ing over them, and a headache; but I 
think my stall cost five shillings. And 
there, at the high noon of the London 
day, in the midst of perhaps the busiest 
human activity in the world, some hun- 
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dreds of us sat waiting in a darkened, 
plush-upholstered hall, like mourners at 
a funeral waiting for the corpse. 

Presently a harmonium, violin, and 
a piano began some whining and twit- 
tering attempt at an overture, and the 
pictures appeared. We all know them; 
even I, who am no patron of Kinema 
palaces, am familiar with them in the 
larger world of the music-hall. There 
was the Durbar, a dancing succession 
of troops marching at about fifteen 
miles an hour, of well-known figures 
walking up to you, looming nearer and 
nearer, and then apparently cut off in 
the prime of life and blotted out as 
though they had never been; the indus- 
trial pictures of money being coined at 
the Mint—tons of bullion poured out 
before one’s eyes while someone be- 
hind the screen jingled sixpennyworth 
of halfpence in a tin tray; some won- 
derful things and some stupid things; 
and then, finally, the plunge into real, 
thick, treacley sentiment, the middle- 
aged man brooding by the fireside (such 
a fireside!) and looking at the face of 
his sweetheart in an old album (such 
an album!), and seeing visions of him- 
self and his sweetheart as children, as 
young man and maiden, as bride and 
bridegroom (such a bride and_ bride- 
groom!); and, finally, the disturbance 
of the gentleman’s meditation by the 
arrival in the room of his wife, who, 
when she turns her face to the audi- 
ence, is seen to be identical with the 
heroine of the old fool’s meditations. 
This the audience liked; and I saw a 
stout woman, who might have been a 
publican’s wife, wiping away an un- 
doubted tear. 

They did not give me for my five 
shillings what I really longed for—one 
of those breathlessly rapid dramas in 
which babies are thrown at people in 
the street, motor-cars fly asunder be- 
fore your eyes, and long trains of peo- 
ple, headed by a policeman and a nurse- 
maid, and receiving constant accre- 
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tions in the shape of chimney-sweeps, 
clergymen, bricklayers, and school chil- 
dren, pursue one another apparently in 
the full light of day across thorough- 
fares which are unmistakably recog- 
nizable as the Champs Elysées and the 
Avenue du Trocadéro. It is an unend- 
ing. pleasure to see men running at 
thirty-five miles an hour and clashing 
into each other at a corner and explod- 
ing in a cloud of smoke. One feels at 
such moments that life is really a bus- 
ier and braver thing than the dull 
crawl of one’s own experience. 

But there is another side to the pic- 
ture. Men have toiled and used splen- 
did brains in order that these things 
should be; one cannot help asking one- 
self how far they are worth while. All 
over the world there are great theatres 
with stages far larger and more modern 
than Covent Garden or the Paris Opéra, 
equipped with every kind of scenic ef- 
fect, on which dramas are daily per- 
formed to no other spectator than the 
little crystal lens in front of an unroll- 
ing film; sometimes as many as two 
thousand people at a time are employed 
in a drama on one of these great stages. 
Is this to be the theatre of the future? 
We have almost abolished thinking 
from our theatres; are we also to abol- 
ish hearing, and seeing in any except 
ohne dimension? There is another, per- 
haps the greatest, evil of the kinemato- 
graph craze, the evil which it shares 
with the pianola-player and the gram- 
opohone. It is that these things really 
narrow the life and experience of men. 
They bring life to one’s door; and it 
will soon be possible for people to have 
all the adventurous experience they 
want within a radius of half a mile of 
their own house. No journeys need 
be taken; you pay sixpence and sit in 
a chair that is mechanically rocked 
like a railway carriage, and look out 
upon the moving scenery of the Andes, 
the Alps, or the Rockies. You need 
not go through the toil and discipline 
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of learning the technique of music; 
turn a handle, and all that Beethoven 
and Mozart and Chopin groaned in 
travail with, wept tears of blood for, 
or laughed and sang out to the world, 
is at your command. You need not 
go and hear a great oration; the very 
voice will issue for you from your 
brass-throated gramophone on the mor- 
row. All of which is bad, and means 
loss of life in the fullest and most se- 
rious sense. It is not the conquest of 
science, but the abuse of science. 

But there is no question about there 
being a real use for the kinematograph. 
To such perfection has it been brought 
that it can record the movement of an 
insect or a bird’s wing, or the flight and 
penetration of a projectile. Films have 
been made so delicate that they will 
take a picture in an exposure of 1-42,- 
000th of a second; the mechanism has 
been so perfected that streams of con- 
secutive pictures can be taken at the 
rate of 5000 per second, the measure- 
ment and control of this being en- 
trusted to a tuning-fork—so far beyond 
our mere mechanical abilities do such 
figures take us. 

And as an historical record also the 
kinematograph has its legitimate use. 
Sometimes—very rarely—looking upon 
that illuminated square, one has for the 
moment a sense of real illusion, of look- 
ing through a glass and seeing the sea 
breaking on some tropical shore, or the 
figures of men moving and smiling in a 
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distant land. Think if we could once 
see in the same way King John cross- 
ing to the little Thames island to give 
Englishmen their freedom, or Anne 
Boleyn driving through the streets of 
Westminster to her wedding, or Crom- 
well speaking in the House of Com- 
mons, or King Charles I. making his 
farewell on the scaffold! It would not 
be so much on the central figures that 
we should pore as upon the crowds and 
the people in the street, seeing actually 
before our eyes what men and women 
looked like, how they moved about, 
what clothes they wore, what manners 
they had in those dim, far-off days. 
Five hundred years hence the English 
people will in this way be able to see 
scenes of our life in England; we shall 
not be so isolated from them; they will 
know us really as we are, and along 
with the figures and faces of the great 
will be preserved and made familiar to 
our descendants of the twenty-fifth 
century some otherwise utterly unim- 
portant people, who pushed to the front 
of crowds and took the trouble to see 
public shows. And perhaps the most 
familiar figures of our day to the peo- 
ple of coming days will be the figures 
of policemen. Thus you see even the 
kinematograph will not really tell the 
truth; for there is no such thing as me- 
chanical truth or mechanical record of 
truth. And that is the crowning fault 
of mechanism when it takes the place 
of human effort and labor. 
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I got out, the only passenger to do 
so, at the station for the little village 
where I had rooms for fishing, and saw 
a small, dark-visaged porter looking 
with attention at my name on the lug- 
gage. When I came to make claim to 
it he said, “Are you the gentleman 
what writes about snakes?” I said I 


had, in my time, written about snakes 
as well as about a great many other 
things that I did not understand, and 
he said, “I thought so. I kept ’em 
once. I’m fond of snakes myself.” 
And then he asked me whether I ever 
went to Petticoat-lane “of a Sunday 
morning.” When I said that I had 
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never enjoyed that privilege he was 
evidently astounded at my limitations. 
Doubtless, by his speech, he was a na- 
tive East-Ender, but, by his look and 
his intelligence, originally of the Chosen 
People. He went on to tell me some- 
thing of the life of Petticoat-lane on a 
Sunday morning—that you could there 
buy “pretty near everything,” as, for 
instance, a canary for fourpence, which 
would be a canary, without the song, 
for just so long as it did not take a 
bath, after which the yellow would 
come off and it would be revealed in its 
nakedness a sparrow. No doubt he is 
a dishonest naturalist who would thus 
take advantage of the unsuspecting, 
and there was, of the same mental and 
moral fibre, a boy at school with me— 
I wonder if he has succeeded colossally 
as a financier in later life—who boiled 
in coffee, to impart to them, as it did, 
a fine bronze tint, a number of hen’s 
eggs that he had blown, and sold them 
to us at a great price as “golden 
eagle’s eggs.” 

That, however, is not precisely the 
dishonesty that I mean to suggest by 
the heading of the essay. Plato wrote 
that the man who said an untrue thing, 
knowing it to be untrue, was not a 
“true liar.” The “true lie” was that of 
the man who published the untruth, be- 
lieving it to be true, for in this case he 
would be deceiving both the man he 
talked to and himself also. In the 
former case he would be deceiving the 
other man only. It-is certainly, then, 
not to be charged either to the dealer 
in the jaundiced sparrows of Petticoat- 
lane or to the schoolboy layer of the 
golden eagle’s eggs that he was guilty 
of the “true lie,” for neither deceived 
himself in the least about the nature 
of his wares. They had a purpose in 
their dishonesty: the common purpose 
of money-making. I met a man a 
while back almost as dishonest as 
either of these, yet less purposeful, dis- 
honest of a light heart, and because he 
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did not see that it mattered. He 
picked no man’s pocket by it. He was 
living, temporarily at all events, in a 
van, but he was an educated man— 
perhaps self-educated. His van he 
called the ‘“‘Pterodactyl,” not that it 
could spread broad wings and under- 
take aerial flight, but because he had in 
it what he claimed to be the most per- 
fect head on record of a pterodactyl. 
He had, he said, seen workmen ex- 
hume it from a quarry in Tilgate For- 
est. That head was as nearly as possi- 
ble all gesso duro. I did not know this 
at the time he showed it to me, not 
having specialized in pterodactyls, and 
the interior of a travelling-van being 
draped in a dim, religious light, and 
the alleged fossil being fastened to its 
wall. When I charged him with the 
deception, after many days wherein I 
had learned something of the geological 
record of pterodactyls, he admitted the 
deception unblushingly, or, rather, 
sought to justify it. He said, “If you 
had found a skull perfect except for a 
little bit of the jaw-bone, you wouldn’t 
think any harm to make the bit good 
with some gesso duro and to show it off 
as a pterodactyl’s skull, would you?” 
I had to admit that. “Well,” he said, 
“all I have done is just to stick on the 
rest of the head to the bit of jaw-bone, 
that is all. It’s only a question of de- 
gree. I believe really it is a bit of a 
pterodactyl’s jaw, or some such lizard 
thing, that I had to start with, and it 
really did come from a quarry in Tilgate 
Forest.” Such a defence as that makes 
one begin to wonder whether the whole 
question between honesty and dishon- 
esty is not, perhaps, one of degree, 
though possibly it were better described 
as one of intention. But, then, people, 
quite respectable naturalists and writ- 
ers of books on natural history, do de- 
ceive with the very best intentions, and 
one of their most common and uncon- 
scious modes of deception is to repeat 
without comment and without quota- 
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tion marks the mistaken statement of 
some former writer, leaving the reader 
to the natural inference that the state- 
ment is a result of their own observa- 
tion. And often the mistake in the 
statement is one of form rather than of 
fact, so often huve we seen-a habit 
which has been observed in an indi- 
vidual specimen of bird or beast set 
down as a habit common to the species. 
Perhaps no source of error in natural 
history has been more prolific than that 
of assuming a general habit on the 
strength of one or a few instances. It 
is almost certain, and it begins to be 
more recognized, that the individual 
differences of habit between members 
of a species are more and wider than 
older naturalists theught, and that you 
cannot lay down a general rule with 
the confidence once supposed. 

Perhaps the most besetting sin of all 
against which the student in nature’s 
school has to be on his guard is that of 
permitting his. observations to be col- 
ored by his prejudice, his preconceived 
notions, his formed ideas of what he is 
likely to see or ought to see. If he 
go out with his mind made up and a 
theory ready concocted, on the watch 
only for facts to fit into it and stuff it 
out till it looks alive, it is hardly possi- 
ble that he will fail to find them. 
There are always marvels ready for 
him whose eye is focussed to see them. 
We remember a certain very gifted 
lady going for the first time to Nor- 
way. She was immensely excited by 
the prospect and perceived wonders, 
as well she might, in the fiords and 
mountains at the first view she had of 
them from the yacht. They approached 
a port; suddenly the lady, catching her 
husband convyulsively by the arm and 
pointing to the quay, said, “Oh, what is 
that? Look! What is that extraordi- 
nary animal?” “I am afraid, my 
dear,” he said, “I cannot tell you the 
Norwegian name for it, but in England 
it’s an animal that we should call a 


eat.” In her own home, her own 
property, was its almost exact replica, 
yet the imaginative lady was in that 
mood that, had she been told it was a 
pheevix she would have accepted the 
statement with earnest gratitude and 
would have described the rare creature 
with much detail to her friends when 
she returned as one of the seven won- 
ders of Scandinavia. 

This, the instance of the imaginative 
Englishwoman and the Norwegian cat, 
is only an extreme example of the way 
in which the observer of nature is apt 
to fall, guilelessly, into “the true lie’— 
is apt to be deceived himself, and so 
to convey to others the same deception. 
It is essentially necessary that the man 
going out to see what nature has to 
show him should have the open mind, 
free of too keen, or at all events of too 
specialized, expectation. The risk is 
that if he goes out on the search, let us 
say, for a fire-crested wren, of which 
someone has told him as visible in a 
certain covert, he is extremely liable 
to see a fire-crest in the first golden- 
crested wren that he comes across, or 
he may make himself believe—may 
find it impossible to make himself dis- 
believe—that: he has seen one of the 
rarer kinds of the small warblers when 
it is really that other and far more 
common kind that is scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from it except by a differ- 
ent streak of color beside the eye. 
What increases the risks is that the 
observer usually knows the habitat of 
the different species, and goes to a cer- 
tain locality with his eye just focussed, 
so to speak, and his mental sensitive 
plate just prepared for the vision of a 
particular object. He goes down to 
the bullrushy and.marshy country with 
a mind full of the apparition of a 
bearded tit, or rambles about the furze- 
brakes with the instant expectation of 
seeing the flirt of the long tail of a 
Dartford Warbler. Thus, more than 
willing to see a preconceived object, the 
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suggestion that he has perceived it is 
conveyed to him with an extraordinary 
ease of which he should always be sus- 
picious. Far be it from me to speak 
as one who is above such lapses. It 
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lapsed, misled by a likeness which my 
mind was all too ready to take for an 
imagined original, that I have the pre- 
sumption to write a word that has the 
vain air of conveying monition to an- 
other. 


is because the suspicion is strong upon 
me that now and again I must have 
The Westminster Gazette. 


Horace Hutchinson. 





THE RESCUE; OR GALLANT BEHAVIOR AT OXFORD. 
(A melodramatic piece designed for recitation.) 


a fire which recently broke out in the Pathological Department of the 
useum, considerable apprehension, we are told, was felt with regard to 
bacteria of several diseases; happily, however, 


(Durin 
Oxford 
a number of bottles containing 
these were safely removed.] 

Fire! and the people's faces 
Blanch with a sudden dread, 
And the firemen leap to their places, 
And the merciful car is sped; 
And the thundering rush of the horses’ feét 
Clears a space in the crowded street. 
Whose house is that in the hot embraces 


Of amorous arms and red? 


Are they caught? Shall we have to free ’em 
From the death that burns and clings? 
“It’s only the old Museum,” 
A cry from the background rings. 
Thank Heaven! and now the firemen close 
And drench the flames with their sibilant hose; 
They have simply to save a mausoleum 
Of dead and mouldering things. 


But stay! from an upper storey 
Scared little eyes look out, 
Young heads in the mad smoke’s fury, 
Ah, Saints! there can be no doubt. 
Is there none to help them, none to aid, 
Ye gallant lads of the Fire Brigade? 
Yes! one with a dream of “death or glory” 
Goes up by the water-spout. 


He has thought of his tiny midgets 
At home, and their romping games, 
Whom he sometimes calls, “you fidgets,” 
And other endearing names; 
He has thought on them, and for them he strives 
To save those poor young innocent lives; 
He has scaled the pipe with his heels and digits, 
He has caught them out of the flames. 
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Was ever a deed done bolder, 
Or battle on stiffer terms? 
Oh, say not the heart beats colder 
In Englishmen’s epiderms! 
And the women sobbed and the eyes were wet 
Of hard, rude men as the hero set 
Safe at our feet from his manly shoulder 
That bottle of cholera germs. 





THE ENGLISH 


The scheme of the “Masters of Lit- 
erature” series is a number of volumes, 
each of which is devoted to selections 
from a particular author, with an elab- 
orate introduction by a distinguished 
man of letters. It is an open question 
—and one sometimes hotly debated— 
whether such a collection of snippets, 
as it has been irreverently called, 
makes for good. It possesses, how- 
ever, the negative merit of being harm- 
less, though in the case of novelists it 
is assuredly useless. The volumes de- 
voted to Fielding and Thackeray, for 
instance, are peculiarly irritating, and 
it is difficult to conceive for what class 
of reader they are intended. By 
those acquainted with the work of 
these men, extracts, however lengthy, 
from “Tom Jones” or “Vanity Fair” 
are not required; while to those unac- 
quainted with the works—if they pur- 
chase the volumes, which seems ex- 
tremely doubtful—the odd chapters, 
however carefully chosen, can scarcely 
prove valuable. The two volumes in 
question have, happily, called forth 
brilliant essays from, respectively, 
Professor George Saintsbury and Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton, and for the sake of 
these all the rest may be forgiven. 

On the other hand. the series is am- 
ply justified as regards those volumes 
that have as their subjects the essay- 
ists, because in these instances there 
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OPIUM-EATER.* 


is less necessity for extracts, and more 
for selection. The output of even the 
finest essayists lends itself to selection, 
since no man always writes his best. 
The more voluminous he is, the more 
the necessity for weeding. De Quin- 
cey is a case in point. “Thomas De 
Quincey was a great writer of whom 
it is nearly true to say that he never 
wrote a book,” Mr. Sidney Low says in 
his ‘scholarly introduction. “His 
works are a library in themselves, a 
vast miscellany that fills twelve, four- 
teen, or twenty-two volumes in Eng- 
lish and American collected editions; 
but all this mighty store of wit, wis- 
dom, imagination, humor, and divine 
learning, had been garnered by De 
Quincey and his editors from the har- 
vest-fields and dried stubble-lands of 
the magazines, reviews, journals, and 
cyclopeedias of the nineteenth century.” 
Everybody knows “The Confessions of 
an English Opium-Eater,” but how 
many are there who can boast an in- 
timate acquaintance with the entire 
contents of De Quincey’s works, 
whether collected in twelve, fourteen, 
or twenty-two volumes? Or if an in- 
timate acquaintance is asking too 
much, how many have read them all? 
The number must be exceedingly small, 
so small that no decent-minded literary 
man would venture to shame his broth- 
ers of the craft by pausing for a re- 
view. A volume of selected essays, 
therefore, is clearly desirable. 
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No better guide could there be than 
Mr. Low, who has performed his task 
with great thoroughness, and within 
the compass of his book enables the 
reader to obtain an excellent idea of 
the many phases of De Quincey’s 
work. The wide range of that author 
is amazing. Like another great essay- 
ist, he seems to have taken all know- 
ledge for his province. He is as happy 
when writing history as when writing 
literary criticism, as much at home 
when portraying his great contempora- 
ries of the Lake School as when en- 
gaged upon the story of his own life. 
He is so full of learning that he is al- 
ways digressing, and lavishly pouring 
out the treasures of his mind on one 
subject when he is supposed to be oc- 
cupying himself with another. Even 
when his judgment is not sound there 
is no question as to the depth of his 
erudition. And with all this he was 
no dry-as-dust, no mere pedant, even 
when the subject-matter of his essay is 
caviare to the general, for he had stud- 
ied life as well as books. “From my 
veriest youth,” he wrote in the “Con- 
fessions,” “it has been my pride to 
converse familiarly, more Socratico, 
with all human beings—man, woman, 
and child—that chance might fling in 
my way; for a philosopher should not 
see with the eyes of the poor limitary 
creature calling himself a man of the 
world, filled with narrow self-regard- 
ing prejudices of birth and education, 
but should look upon himself as a cath- 
olic creature, and as standing in an 
equal relation to high and low, to edu- 
cated and uneducated, to the guilty and 
the innocent.” This attitude is so un- 
usual as to be remarkable, the nature 
of the scholar being as a rule such 
that he prefers to study human nature 
from books than at first hand. 
Undoubtedly De Quincey’s greatest 
merit is to be found in his splendid 
prose style. That, it is true, is not al- 
ways sustained, but when the spirit 









moved him there was no height to 
which he could not attain, and this, too, 
without effort. There never was writ- 
ing that smacked less of the midnight 
oil. Excellent when writing on such 
abstract subjects as “The Literature of 
Knowledge and the Literature of 
Power” or “Rhetoric,” he could be pa- 
thetic, as in the episode of Ann of Ox- 
ford Street in the “Confessions,” or 
satirical, as in “Murder considered as 
one of the Fine Arts.” This last is de- 
lightful, and if it lacks something of 
the strength of Swift’s “Modest Pro- 
posal” it is also happily free from its 
brutality. Nothing could be more 
playful nor more mirth-provoking than 
De Quincey’s tour de force. Take one 
of the introductory passages of this 
supposed lecture delivered before the 
Society of Connoisseurs in Murder: 


Before I begin, let me say a word 
or two to certain prigs who affect to 
speak of our Society as if it were in 
some degree immoral in its tendency. 
Immoral! Jupiter protect me, gentle- 
men, what is it that people mean? I 
am for morality, and always shall be, 
and for virtue, and all that; and I do 
affirm and always shall (let what will 
come of it) that murder is an improper 
line of conduct, highly improper; and I 
do not stick to assert, that any man 
who deals in murder, must have very 
incorrect ways of thinking, and truly 
inaccurate principles; and so far from 
aiding and abetting him by pointing 
out his victim’s hiding-place, as a great 
moralist of Germany declared it to be 
every good man’s duty to do, I would 
subscribe one shilling and sixpence to 
bave him apprehended, which is more 
by eighteenpence than the most emi- 
nent moralists have hitherto subscribed 
for that purpose. But what then? 
Everything in this world has two han- 
dies. Murder, for instance, may be 
laid hold of by its moral handle (as it 
generally is in the pulpit, and at the 
Old Bailey); and that, I confess, is its 
weak side; or it may also be treated 
wsthetically, as the Germans Call it— 
that is, in relation to good taste. 
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That this essay in satirical humor 
should be so successful is the more as- 
tonishing because humor was by no 
means, as a rule, De Quincey’s strong 
point. That point was his imagina- 
tion, the assistance of which he did not 
deny himself even when (or perhaps it 
should be said, especially when) writ- 
ing his autobiography. It was his 
imagination that inspired him to write 
those charming “Dreams and Fanta- 
sies” (to use Mr. Low’s classification) 
. such as “The English Mail Coach”; 
The Eye-Witness. 
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and it was that quality which enabled 
him to produce the dramatic ending of 
his essay on Joan of Arc, where he 
contrasted the death-visions of the 
Maid of Orleans and her judge, the 
Bishop of Beauvais. Everyone has fa- 
vorite passages in every author he 
knows, and the concluding passages of 
“Joan of Arc” and “The Pnglish Mail 
Coach” are to the present writer the 
high-water marks of Thomas De Quin- 
cey as a writer of English prose. 
Lewis Melville. 





CONVERSATIONAL MISERS. 


In our experience modern writers do 
not shine in conversation as did, if we 
are to believe their contemporaries, the 
great men of the past. Nowadays the 
great novelist speaks drily about copy- 
right and censorship, the great poet 
talks about his dinner, and after an 
evening spent in their society we must 
fall back on Stevenson’s essay “Talk 
and Talkers” if we wish to preserve the 
conviction that conversation can be an 
art. ‘ 

Our modern Johnsons make whale- 
like noises only in their articles, and 
our modern Goldsmith—but we have 
no modern Goldsmith—would talk like 
poor Poll in recurring volumes of rem- 
iniscences. To sparkle in conversa- 
tion is now the mark of literary medi- 
ocrity, and our great men unpack their 
hearts in words in their notebooks and 
in their private diaries written for pub- 
lication. Perhaps they are not so lav- 
ishly provided with good things as their 
illustrious forebears, and cannot af- 
ford to be generous; perhaps they are 
afraid of appearing arrogant to lesser 
minds that may not sparkle; but it is 
certain that the present-day hero-wor- 
shipper must expect to find his hero 
reticent. Possibly if washerwomen 
could read shorthand they would find 


the souls of these thrifty giants ex- 
pressed on their cuffs; we who have 
spent an evening in their unimpressive 
society can only say that we have 
heard no word of them. 

Of course there are rare exceptions, 
but we fancy that few people would 
be found to contend that this is an age 
of accomplished talkers. Yet, if we 
are not strangely inferior to our ances- 
tors, we must suppose that the spirit 
that they expressed in talk now finds 
another outlet. Perhaps every other 
man we meet is a mute and glorious 
Pepys, or it may be that the modern 
taste for writing works of fiction marks 
the thankless doom of our lost conver- 
sationalists. At all events, in support 
of the theory that men and women 
write the things that once upon a time 
they would have been satisfied with 
saying an agreeable piece of evidence 
lies under our hand. 

It takes the form of three fat red 
notebooks filled with the handwriting 
of a man who prided himself, we 
should infer, on its almost painful neat- 
ness. He was a schoolmaster, one of 
those luckless schoolmasters who do 
not find boys sympathetic, and wander, 
the dreariest of exiles, through the 
wastes of school-life. Throughout this 
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mass of unconnected notes—for his re- 
spect for form did not extend beyond 
occasional phrases—his references to 
his pupils are almost without exception 
gloomy. He finds his boys lazy, ill- 
mannered, snobbish, and normally so 
untruthful that he repeatedly makes 
the fatal mistake of disbelieving their 
assertions when they happen to be 
true. Because of this lack of justice 
the boys called him Jeffries behind his 
back, and he notes the fact without 
comment. Yet, like many people who 
do not like boys, he was evidently pas- 
sionately fond of children, and sweet- 
ens his pages with strange little notes 
of their ways. “Babies eat their bread- 
and-butter upside down, in order to 
taste the butter.” “When children are 
sent to bed early they make up their 
minds not to go to sleep; when they are 
lying awake in bed they try to see how 
many they can count.” “When it is 
snowing the children walk along with 
their tongues out to catch the flakes.” 


“Nelly hoards her new pennies until 
they are quite brown and spoiled; this 
is the true parable of the talents.” “I 
have to win the affections of children 


with sweets and little presents. Others 
can do it without this.” Against these 
we can only set one human observation 
on his pupils: “There is an oddity in 
boys: Simmons played truant yester- 
day to play schools with his cousins.” 

It will be seen that our schoolmaster 
cuts a not unamiable figure in his 
notebooks, in spite of the fact that as 
a master he clearly erred on the side 
of severity. He was, we may venture, 
a lonely sort of man separated from his 
fellows by a gulf of shyness, certainly 
disillusioned and certainly possessed of 
vague literary ambitions. Probably 
his note-books were intended to provide 
materials for some half-conceived mas- 
terpiece, for here and there we can 
see him striving after the finished 
phrase. Yet often enough he has 
merely jotted down the heads of his 
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thought, the roughest outline of his 
impression, so that we who lack the 
key seek in vain for his meaning. Even 
when the sense is clear, we feel some- 
times that a link is missing between the 
writer and the written word. “After 
a certain age it is very necessary that 
our dreams should be good to eat,” is a 
superficial cynicism that hardly fits his 
character as we have conceived it. 
And this: ‘When we found him in the 
snow his clothes and hair were stiff 
with frozen beer; when we lifted him 
it sounded as though his bones were 
breaking;” is it a reminiscence or the 
climax of a tale? We scan the next 
item on the page for an answer, and 
find only the poignant cry, “How can 
I stop the barber blowing down my 
neck?” As an artistic form these 
notebooks are perplexing. 

The most coherent section, nearly a 
whole notebook, is devoted to his notes 
of a holiday in Paris; but he has 
hardly escaped the conventional dis- 
coveries that reward all inexperienced 
travellers. Here and there, however, 
bis individuality crops up. He saw 
a blind man in the street “who looked 
as if he saw strange sights in another 
world,” and a drunken man in a café, 
who raised his hat before the bar “as 
before an altar.” He examines the 
Monna Lisa, and decides that she is not 
smiling, and allows the Venus to con- 
vince him of the ugliness of human 
arms. “To travel abroad,” he notes, 
“is like visiting the houses of a num- 
ber of people whom one does not know 
very well—a trial for a shy man.” 
“The motor-cars pass this hotel like a 
roaring wind,” he writes convention- 
ally enough and then gives us an as- 
tonishing portrait of the proprietor: 
“His thick lower lip gleams like a wet 
cherry between his moustache and his 
beard.” There is a picturesque touch 
about the grisettes “struggling with 
great bundles of linen as with drunken 
lovers,” and then we come on an im- 
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pression that lacks the revealing word: 
“The people in the windy streets are 
like heroes on Japanese prints.” Doubt- 
less he had seen something, but he has 
not told us what he had seen. 

Very few of his notes are concerned 
with literature, but evidently he read a 
few French books while he was in 
Paris. He suggests that Dumas mod- 
elled the famous escape from the 
Chateau d’If on Casanova’s equally fa- 
mous escape from the prison of the 
Plombs, and on Zola’s “Oeuvre” he 
writes:—“It would seem that the 
clearer the artist’s vision the more cer- 
tain it is that he will never do any- 
thing permanently satisfactory to him- 
self,” which goes to confirm the theory 
that he himself has literary dreams. 
It is typical of his method that he fol- 
lows this reflection with the note, “To- 
day I saw a man whose waistcoat-pock- 
ets were so large that his hands disap- 
peared in them entirely.”” We are pos- 
sibly wrong, but it is difficult to avoid 
the impression that the odd abruptness 
of his journal reflected a certain men- 
tal incoherence. On one page we find 
a quotation from Isabelle Eberhardt on 
happiness, a memorandum that the 
Charing Cross-road smells of raspberry- 
jam and hot vinegar, a paradox on 
cowardice—“a man may be afraid of 
blows yet his moral cowardice may set 
him fighting with a stout face”’—and 
the extraordinary comment, “P—— 
hates me because I challenge the lux- 
ury of his grief.” 

There is, too, a curious mental con- 
trariness about the man that makes his 
character difficult to grip. It was not 


modesty that led him to write: “There 
are days on which the lowness of the 
The Academy. 
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clouds incommodes me and makes me 
feel cramped,” yet a page later we find 
him writing humbly: “Ibsen says that 
the majority is always wrong, but I 
must try to remember that the minority 
is not always right,” and in a still 
darker mood, “I would like to exchange 
all my thrills and passions for a life 
without desire, without hope, and with- 
out regret.” At times he realized that 
he was in the wrong minority, poor 
man! 

We have lingered over these note- 
books partly because they are inter- 
esting in themselves and partly because 
they supply a good instance of the 
harm people do themselves in being 
reticent. It is clear that the writer 
was a man with a serious turn of mind 
coupled with an odd, individual out- 
look on life, and failing the society of 
his likes he expressed himself only in 
notes written for his own eyes, which 
is no kind of expression at all. For 
lack of impulse from without, such an 
impulse as we can all find in good talk, 
our disillusioned schoomaster waned at 
the end to silent nothingness, He hardly 
even survives in his notebooks, for, as 
we have said, a large part of his notes 
are now meaningless. He is like one 
of those misers in whose coffers the im- 
patient heirs find nothing but withered 
leaves, the fairies, who do not like 
misers, having substituted the sweep- 
ings of the forest for the sweepings of 
the city. In his lifetime he hoarded 
the little treasures of his mind instead 
of sending them out to win interest, 
and now his notes crumble to dust and 
all his new pennies are spoiled and 
brown. Greater men than he are mak- 
ing the same mistake. 

Richard Middleton 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


The object which Professor J. L. 
Myres of Oxford had in view in the 
volume on “The Dawn of History” 
which he contributes to the “Home 
University Library” is, as he explains 
in his Introduction, to answer the ques- 
tion how, when and where each of the 
peoples whose doings have most af- 
fected the course of human history 
made its first historical appearance, 
and also, so far as may be, to explain 
the reason why they made their ap- 
pearance in this particular way. This, 
certainly, is a fascinating inquiry; and 
the author pursues it with a thorough- 
ness and records its results with 
a clearness and comprehensiveness 
which, a priori, would have seemed im- 
possible in a book of such modest pro- 
portions. Henry Holt & Co. 


A crude phrase now and then may 
prejudice a novel reader against an un- 
familiar author but he who lays aside 
Miss Kate Trimble Sharber’s “At the 
Age of Eve” for such a reason will de- 
prive himself of much enjoyment. The 
heroine’s journal reveals her heart and 
history to the reader in a manner very 
well simulating youthful artlessness 
and tells the simple story of her first 
real love with pleasing simplicity. Like 
Eve, she marries the man for whom 
she was made, and leaves the man for 
whom she was not made lamenting as 
is eminently proper. The tale is emi- 
nently well adapted for the reading of 
girls “at the age of Eve.” The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 


Two hundred and fifty pieces, more 
or less, are included in the volume of 
verse “Through Dust to Light” by Rob- 
ert Valantine Heckscher (Sherman, 
French & Co.); and these, the author 
tells us in his prefatory note, comprise 
only about one-third of the poems of 
his “apprenticeship,” during its first 
three years. What may happen, at 


this rate, when his apprenticeship is 
concluded, it would be idle to predict; 
but it cannot be thought unkind if one 
commends to him the wisdom of prac- 
tising the virtue of _ self-restraint. 
Many worthy and elevating thoughts 
find expression in this volume; and 
here and there are traces of real lyric 
grace and beauty, but there is much 
that is commonplace and much that is 
strained, and he would have been a 
good friend to the author who could 
have persuaded him to go through his 
work with a relentless pen and erase 
a considerable part of this verse before 
publication. 


Miss Mary Roberts Rinehart has so 
keen a sense of the humorous triviali- 
ties lying in wait for mortal man that, 
even when writing a story full of mys- 
tery, and with no small element of the 
supernatural among its constituents, 
she often so presents her personages 
that many of her readers imagine them- 
selves to be perusing comic fiction. 
Her latest book, “The Amazing Adven- 
tures of Letitia Carbery,”’ abounds in 
excellent examples of this characteris- 
tic. It tells of a hospital patient’s 
apparently disappearing from. the 
mortuary table where he has been 
laid to await preparation for burial, 
and of a consequent series of 
grisly incidents bringing confusion 
and fright to all the inmates of the hos- 
pital. from the head nurse to the hum- 
blest patient. The two other stories, 
“The Three Pirates of Penzance,” and 
“That Awful Night,” included in the 
volume are actually farcical in their 
innocent fun. It is noteworthy that 
the amazing adventures are represented 
as having but few spectators, a detail 
which greatly lessens the feeling of 
shamefaced regret too often aroused 
by reading of absurd mishaps occurring 
in the presence of witnesses. The 
Bobhs-Merrill Company. 








